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THE FRONT PORCH 


e recently invited Acoustic Guitar readers 
W to share some very detailed information 
about your playing activities, your musical shop- 
ping, and your relationship to the magazine and 
its website. I was gratified that more than 3,000 
of you took the time to complete an online 
survey with 24 questions, many of which 
included multiple items to consider and rank. 

Your participation in this survey is impor- 
tant for two reasons: First, I and my editorial 
colleagues learn an incredible amount about 
the musicians we are serving. We are then able 
to apply this information to making Acoustic 
Guitar more valuable and relevant for the 
greatest number of readers. 

For example, only 17% of you own a reso- 
nator guitar, but 5% are thinking about buying 
one, ranking resonators the most sought-after 
guitars after the traditional big three—flattops, 
acoustic-electrics, and nylon-strings. So expect 
to see some in-depth coverage of resonators in 
a coming issue. Similarly, only 16% of Acoustic 
Guitar readers use software for sequencing, 
recording, or mastering, yet 6% are considering 
a purchase, so we're likely to cover this topic in 
the near future. 

There are some key questions we have 
asked repeatedly over many years, so we’re 
able to see long-term trends in our value to 
you, too. This year, for the first time, we’re 
learning that our ability to inform you about 
new instruments, accessories, and other prod- 
ucts has outstripped our value in helping you 
become a better musician. 

I think there are two related reasons for this 
notable shift. One is the increasing availability 
of really excellent online guitar video instruc- 
tion, including our own on both AcousticGuitar. 
com and GuitarCast.tv. The other is the increas- 
ing availability of confusing, inconclusive, and 
sometimes downright erroneous online infor- 
mation about gear. It’s not that we’ve become 
less expert at guitar instruction, but that our 
expertise on instruments and products is 
needed more now than ever before. 


That’s one reason why we’re expanding our 
coverage of new products to include new mini- 
reviews of more accessories and innovations, as 
well as more in-depth multi-product roundups. 

In fact, 80% of you consult and consider 
magazine reviews when planning to purchase 
musical instruments and gear, making us your 
number one source, ahead of online reviews 
(74%), online retailer product ratings (42%), 
social media posts (30%), and even music 
teachers (20%). That’s a great tribute to Adam 
Levy, Adam Perlmutter, Bill Leigh, Doug Young, 
Greg Cahill, Greg Olwell, Pete Madsen, and 
others, who write such clear, intelligent, and 
entertaining product reviews. 

That brings me to the second reason your 
survey participation is so necessary: Your 
responses help us demonstrate the importance 
of Acoustic Guitar to the marketers of music 
products, because if a piece of gear is important 
to you, then they know that Acoustic Guitar is 
an important place to reach their key audience. 
Now more than ever, your expressions of 
support for Acoustic Guitar keep us busy, moti- 
vated, and able to produce the magazine you 
know and love. 


—David A. Lusterman, Editor 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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In your recent review of the National T-14 
Cutaway (September 2018), Pete Madsen 
mentions that the National Tricone was intro- 
duced to the public in 1927 by John Dopyera. 
While Dopyera did in fact develop the instru- 
ment, this was not something he came to 
entirely on his own. 

It was George Beauchamp who first com- 
missioned Dopyera to build a mechanically 
amplified guitar. Beauchamp is probably the 
most unsung person in the development of 
the modern guitar. As a vaudeville musician, he 
played steel guitar and was looking for a way to 
increase the volume of the instrument. Without 
Beauchamp, the resonator guitar may never 
have been created. 

When Beauchamp was booted out of 
National—the company he in fact co-founded— 
he responded by developing his next idea: an 
electric steel guitar. He and his friend Adolph 
Rickenbacker created the Rickenbacker “Frying 
Pan” [in 1931/32, patented in 1937]—the first 
successful electric instrument of any type. 

It would be nice to see George Beauchamp 
get the recognition he deserves instead of being 
completely ignored by the guitar fraternity. 

—Don Kellett, via email 


Thank you, thank you, thank you! Your August 
2018 issue was dead on with its cover line: 
“Get on Track! How to become a better guitarist 
without touching your guitar.” The information 
gleaned from this issue ranks with several 
books that I keep going back to for inspiration: 
Alternate Tuning Chord Dictionary by Chad 
Johnson; The Advancing Guitarist by Mick 
Goodrick; and The Partial Capo: The Basics, 
Tips, Tricks, and More by Randall Williams. Jeff 
Gunn’s article inspired me to go back to my 
guitar teacher for one-on-one advanced lessons 
and recording advice. Again, thank you! 
—Brian Cameron, via email 


I believe the recent column by Mamie Minch, 
“Why Does My New Guitar Need a Setup?” 
(September 2018), makes the case for 
purchasing guitars from brick and mortar 
stores. When I buy a guitar from a brick-and- 
mortar store, my expectation is that the guitar 
will be set up to my specs with the strings of 
my choice. This has been true, in my experi- 
ence, for guitars at every price point. I have no 
such expectations when I order online. 

—Peter Rosenthal, West Islip, NY 


We want to hear from you! 
Share at editors.AG@stringletter.com 
and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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New Resonances 


Nels Cline bonds with a curious old National 


BY NICK MILLEVOI 


ilco guitarist and master improviser Nels 

Cline is drawn to a guitar that’s lived a life 
and has a story. Each of his instruments—from a 
reconstructed 1940s Harmony Sovereign to a 
1959 Fender Jazzmaster, which recently required 
the two halves of its body to be glued back 
together—seems to have a colorful background, 
and every time Cline cracks open another case, I 
get the full rundown on what’s inside. 

I’m visiting Cline at his Brooklyn, New York, 
apartment on a late-May afternoon so we can 
select the right pair of instruments to use for 
Cline’s upcoming concert “Lovers (for Philadel- 
phia),” where he will premiere a new set of 
Philadelphia-specific material with his 17-piece 
Lovers project band. Cline and I will perform a 
duo version of Eddie Lang’s “April Kisses” and 
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we need to get just the right sound. This leads 
us to the “mystery Dobro.” 

“Nobody knows what it is,” Cline explains. 
Built in the 1930s, the small-bodied resonator 
guitar sounds like a cross between a banjo 
and a tin can, and sports an Art Deco-style 
paint job. Cline bought the guitar in an 
unplayable state and had luthier Tom Cran- 
dall bring it back to life at his Manhattan 
shop, TR Crandall. (See a profile of Crandall 
in the May 2018 issue of AG.) 

This instrument is part of Cline’s current 
fascination with the resonator guitar, which 
kicked into high gear when he bought his 
“Curtis Rogers” resonator at TR Crandall four 
years ago. “I joke that if they know I’m coming, 
put some really distressed-looking guitar up in 


the store and I’ll ask about it,” he says. The 
allure of this instrument led to the creation of a 
new project, the Curtis Rogers Memorial Reso- 
nator Excursion, which he premiered at this 
year’s Newport Folk Festival. The Excursion 
isn’t Cline’s first acoustic project, so he and I 
took this opportunity to discuss his relationship 
with the instrument. 


What can you tell me about the Curtis 

Rogers Memorial Resonator Excursion? 

I’m going to play the whole gig on this old 
National that once belonged to a man named 
Curtis Rogers, who was some kind of traveling- 
cowboy troubadour kind of guy. I don’t know if 
cowboy is the right word, but more of a dust- 
blown guy than a blues guy. There’s not much 
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known about him—he didn’t record or 
anything; he just put his name, Curtis R, on the 
neck of the guitar. 

I acquired this guitar completely uninten- 
tionally when I saw it hanging at TR Crandall 
guitars, where Tom Crandall had rather obses- 
sively and amazingly re-created its fretboard. 
There’s a blog about this guitar on their 
website. It describes all the rebuilding Tom did, 
including going out and finding the sequins 
that go on it to try to exactly match the neck on 
the old fingerboard. I saw it and just thought, 
“What the hell is that?” It’s the most amazing- 
looking guitar I’ve ever seen. I played it and it 
has the most amazing sound. 

This guitar was so rusted out in some areas 
that Rogers would paint it gold over the rust 
and then that would rust. There’s also a paint- 
ing of his wife on the guitar; it’s sort of disap- 
pearing and it looks amazing. The guitar still 
has the jute strap, the string that he used for a 
strap, that Tom very lovingly left on. 

I feel like in order to justify owning this 
fabulous instrument, I should probably make a 
record just on that guitar. So it’s having these 
thoughts in my head that I came up with this 
idea for Newport: what if I play the whole set 
on the Curtis Rogers guitar and just dedicate 
the whole set to him, to his memory, whoever 
he was, and play some material that he may 
have played or been in his wheelhouse? 


Have you ever done a project like this— 
inspired by a specific instrument? 

I created a six-piece resonator-and-banjo 
ensemble last summer at [New York concert 
venue] the Stone, so I would say the instrument 
of the resonator guitar inspired at least some 
music, but not one particular instrument. I 
didn’t play the Curtis Rogers because I was 
doing guitar preparations and beating the hell 
out of my Supro Folkstar. I didn’t want to destroy 
the frets or anything on the Curtis Rogers. 


What drew you to resonators in the first place? 
My initial interest in resonator guitars was really 
the square neck, the slide. I went for the square 
neck first just because I play a lot of lap steel 
with Wilco. When we play acoustic sets, some- 
times there are four acoustic guitars playing, so 
rather than be riffing away like everybody else, 
texturally, I think the slide really stands out. 


Early in your career you played a lot of 
acoustic guitar. 

I was playing a lot of acoustic guitar at that 
time, inspired by Ralph Towner particularly, 
but also classical guitar, even though I don’t 
play classical technique. So I was listening to 
Julian Bream, Egberto Gismonti, Baden Powell, 
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Bola Sete, and then John McLaughlin—Shakti, 
My Goals Beyond, those records—and Bill 
Connors’ Theme to the Guardian. These were 
important records with important sounds. 


Quartet Music was one of your early groups 
that was all-acoustic. 

I was in an acoustic duo with [bassist] Eric Von 
Essen that turned into Quartet Music with 
[violinist] Jeff Gauthier and [Cline’s percus- 
sionist twin brother] Alex and existed for about 
11 years. That was completely acoustic, with all 


kinds of attempts at making the acoustics 


‘I feel like in order to justify 
owning this fabulous 
instrument, | should 
probably make a record 
just on that guitar: 


audible while still making them sound acoustic. 
Through the ’80s that was pretty difficult, but 
we had some pretty outrageous attempts. I had 
this little saltshaker microphone that I snapped 
onto all my guitars, then I had a volume knob on 
a direct box, then that would go to the PA. 

We had our own monitors that we would 
bring with us that were two Auratone speak- 
ers stuck together that were behind our heads 
so that we didn’t have to have a wedge or 
anything. It actually worked really well, but 
you know, the whole problem with acoustic 
music is that it’s a loud world and I don’t 
favor the sound of pickups in acoustic guitars. 
I think that it’s always a disappointment, no 
matter how fancy, or no matter how well- 
installed. It’s an approximation. 


What was your guitar with that ensemble? 
For a high school graduation present, I got a 
little Kazuo Yairi student model classical guitar. 
I still have it, along with my Martin 00-17. 


Talk about your history with the Martin. 

In the late ’70s I wanted/needed an acoustic 
steel-string, so I went to Fred Walecki’s 
Westwood Music [in Los Angeles.] Back 
then, the guitarists I admired—primarily 
John McLaughlin and Bill Connors—played 
Ovations. I tried one and didn’t like it; tried a 
couple of dreadnoughts and wasn’t into 
them, either. Fred was stringing up this 
beat-up little Martin and suggested I play it. 
The action was sky-high. It was what some 
folks might term a campfire guitar—never 
played above the fifth fret. The tuning pegs 
were bent, rusty, trashed, and the case was 
for a much bigger guitar. But I loved it. I 
borrowed $250 from my parents and bought 
it. Thank you, Fred! 


Later you were in the Acoustic Guitar Trio. 

I made friends with this man Jim McAuley in 
the ’70s. He was really fascinated with micro- 
tonal music and with [iconoclastic American 
composer and instrument inventor] Harry 
Partch, and owned some unusual instru- 
ments. Then I heard Rod Poole, who played a 
00-18 that had been re-fretted to play in just 
intonation. I became a huge fan of his music. 
I thought, “We’ll see if Jim and Rod and I can 
get along and create a trio of improvised 
music.” We started playing together and—I 
don’t know if we ever discussed this—we 
would create an open tuning on the spot for 
every piece. We would tune until we would 
get to a space where we thought, “This is a 
good start.” 


So you would all play in different tunings? 
Any tuning, completely random, and then 
start playing. I would do most of my playing 
in that band on this early Baby Taylor. I was 
doing all these weird tunings and beating the 
hell out of this guitar. I was literally drum- 
ming on it—prepared guitar, wooden dowels 
under the strings—and I didn’t have another 
acoustic guitar other than my Martin. I would 
play my Martin when I wasn’t doing some 
destructive or prepared-guitar thing. The 
Baby Taylor got played more often because of 
the fact that I was doing mostly open tuning 
and preparation and on-the-spot false 
bridges, all those kinds of things. That guitar 
eventually just fell apart. All the bracing just 
collapsed inside. It saw some action, that’s 
for sure. 

So that was what the Acoustic Guitar Trio 
was. We did it until I joined Wilco, and then I 
was gone so much that our plans of world 
domination certainly fizzled. It was a really 
hard thing to do just because nobody was par- 
ticularly interested! AG 
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IT DON'T MEAN 
A THING IF IT 


na bright Saturday morning last June, 
0] I sat in Laurence Juber’s studio in 

Studio City, California, having a good 
look around while Juber prepared a Pro Tools 
session in the control room. A raft of Martins, 
from an ancient 1-21 to the most recent LJ sig- 
nature model; another Martin LJ whose body 
had been fashioned into the base of a table 
lamp; boxes and boxes of strings in their pack- 
aging; and even a guitar-styled toilet seat in the 
adjacent bathroom suggested that this was the 
domain of musician who is all about the six- 
string. And so it was a little surprising when 
Juber emerged, sat down with one of his signa- 
ture guitars, and said, “What’s fundamental in 
understanding my approach to the guitar is to 
recognize that I consider myself a musician 
first—and a guitarist second.” 

Juber is one of the world’s most celebrated 
fingerstyle guitarists, a two-time Grammy 
winner, who, over the course of more than two- 
dozen solo albums, has developed a distinct 
personal voice on the steel-string acoustic. His 
approach to the instrument reveals a deep 
understanding of how the dots between different 
eras and styles of Western music are connected, 
and, perhaps most important, a consistently 
impeccable sense of timing. 

I was visiting with Juber to gain a better 
understanding of how he plays—and how he 
thinks. We were in the space, a converted pool 
house next to his residence, that has for 
decades been his musical laboratory. The gui- 
tarist, well-preserved at 65, was wearing the 
fashionable combination of a deconstructed 
blazer over a dark T-shirt, and a peace-sign 
necklace. He came across as refined and 
erudite, with an unfaded enthusiasm for 
music and a spirit of generosity in sharing it. 
Apropos of a book he was writing—with the 
working title The Evolution of the Fingerstyle 
Guitar, to be published by Hal Leonard— 
Juber gave me an informal lecture on the 
history of the guitar, from its 16th-century 
origins to its impact on harmonic sequences in 
contemporary popular music. 


Laurence Juber 
gives an impromptu 
lesson on DADGAD 
tuning in his Los 
Angeles area studio 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 
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hat’s interesting about J. S. Bach’s 
Ww ‘Bourrée’ [in E minor] is that Bach 

didn’t play the lute, and it didn’t 
make any sense to play it on the Baroque 
lute, which was in D minor tuning,” Juber 
said. “But it works great on guitar. Chet 
Atkins recorded it on his Gretsch on an album 
that came out in 1957, Hi-Fi in Focus. If 
you’ve ever seen Paul McCartney in concert, 
he talks about how he and George tried to 
learn the bourrée, but couldn’t get it quite 
right. But you can see where [the Beatles 
song] ‘Blackbird’—with the whole idea of 
moving tenths—comes from.” 

Juber played me a selection of the works he 
had recorded in his studio as a companion 
album (titled Touchstones) for the book, the ear- 
liest of them “La Bernardina,” originally a vocal 
piece by the Renaissance composer Josquin des 
Prez. Juber’s interpretation was based on a lute 
arrangement that appeared in what was essen- 
tially the first book of tablature, Intabolatura de 
lauto libro primo (1507), by the Italian lutenist 
and composer Francesco Spinacino. The record- 
ing sounded fresh—with Juber’s buoyant sense 
of rhythm—but also ancient. 

It took me a moment to realize that Juber 
had recorded it not on the expected nylon-string, 
but on one of his Martins. He explained that one 
of the motivations behind the project wasn’t to 
teach technique, but to draw steel-string players 
into a rich repertoire that they might not have 
otherwise discovered. “I’ve got a lovely nylon- 
string that my friend [classical luthier] Greg 
Brandt, who lives just down the road, made for 
me,” he said, “but I myself have always felt much 
more at home on the steel-string.” 

Juber’s own musical history is long and 
storied—equal parts right-place, right-time 
luck and “dogged determination” as he puts 
it, claiming not to have been naturally prodi- 
gious on the instrument. In a nutshell: Juber 
grew up in London and took up the guitar at 
age 10, in 1963, the same week the Beatles’ “I 
Want to Hold Your Hand” was released. He 
began playing professionally just several 
years later; studied musicology, guitar, and 
lute at London’s Goldsmiths College; and 
then established himself as a top-shelf session 
player in the 1970s—that’s Juber on the 
theme for The Spy Who Loved Me, the 1977 
James Bond film. 

Through his work as a studio musician, in 
1978 Juber had the good fortune of being offered 
the lead guitar slot in Paul and Linda McCart- 
ney’s Wings, a gig that afforded him international 
exposure, as well as an extension to his college 
education. “I got my master’s degree in music 
from the University of McCartney,” Juber likes to 
say, referring to what he learned in terms of 
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‘l got my master’s degree 
in music from the 
University of McCartney’ 


songwriting, arranging, and the entertainment 
business from his stint with Wings. 

After Wings’ dissolution in 1981, Juber 
moved first to New York and then to Los 
Angeles, where he started a family while 
reconnecting with the studio world. He 
recorded guitar instrumentals for television 
shows like Home Improvement and Roseanne, 
and wrote scores for A Very Brady Christmas 
and Children of the Harvest, among others. At 
the same time, he began his adventures as a 
solo guitarist in earnest with the release of his 
1990 album, titled, appropriately enough, Solo 
Flight. He has since developed his oeuvre of 
solo guitar music with the help of the writer, 
songwriter, and playwright Hope Juber, his 
wife of 36 years and his producer. 

“When making an album, I have to be 
careful not to overthink things. That’s one of 
the reasons I like working with Hope, espe- 
cially on the Beatles stuff,” Juber said, referring 
to his recordings of Fab Four arrangements. “It 
was her idea to do the series in the first place. 


I was really reluctant; I had always thought of 
myself as a composer and not as an arranger... 
In any case, I’ll do a take and it’s like, ‘Well, ’'m 
sorry—that wasn’t very good.’ And she’ll say, 


‘Oh, no—that was the best yet. 

As Juber spends a considerable amount of 
time in DADGAD tuning on his solo albums— 
including his recent recording of the Beatles’ 
“Day Tripper” (see transcription on page 52), 
we decided it was only natural for him to give 
a lesson in this tuning. The notation presented 
here highlights some of his most exciting dis- 
coveries through working in DADGAD for the 
last three decades. 


One of the things that Juber likes best about 
DADGAD tuning is the way in which he can 
express melodies in a harp-like way, with a 
combination of open strings and fretted notes. 
“Basically, it’s this cascading effect,” he 
explained. “I’m not playing in a linear fashion, 
but fingering across the strings. Certain pat- 
terns emerge, and they sometimes lead to 
compositional concepts, like “Pass the Buck,” 
an early tune of mine. 

Juber demonstrates the effect in Example 1, 
with groups of consecutive notes falling strictly 
in the D major scale. To play this figure, stop 
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the fourth-fret notes with your first finger and 
the seventh-fret E with your fourth finger, 
holding down each note for as long as possible. 
Pick the notes with whatever fingering patterns 
feel most comfortable, making sure that the 
open and fretted notes are at equal volume. 
Practice the pattern as written, and try chang- 
ing up the note order as well. 

As seen in Example 2, Juber adds a bunch 
of fretting-hand shifts, from seventh to tenth 
to ninth in bar 1 alone, to demonstrate the 
same concept across a wider swath of fret- 
board territory. Notice how Juber, using his 
thumb, index, middle, and ring fingers, is 
able to play four-note scalar groupings in a 
rapid-fire way. Learn these moves slowly, 
gradually increasing the tempo until you can 
cleanly play along with Juber on the accom- 
panying video on AG’s website. 


THE PICKLESS PICK 

Though in his solo acoustic work Juber mostly 
plays fingerstyle, using the flesh of his finger- 
tips rather than his nails, he sometimes uses 
what he calls the “pickless pick”—placing his 
thumb and index finger together, as if holding a 
pick, to create driving rhythmic effects. This is 
informed by strumming styles of all eras. “In 
the Baroque style, you had a lot of strummage 
going on that got absorbed into the rasgueados 
of flamenco as we know it, in Spain, in the mid- 
19th century,” Juber said. “And if you really 
want to study great right-hand technique, just 
watch Pete Townshend, with all of those 16th- 
note triplets that he does.” 

Juber demonstrates his own approach to 
strumming in Example 3, with a I4VII-IV 
progression that makes good use of the 
droning open strings in DADGAD. Using alter- 
nating strokes, he attacks the downward strums 
with the nail of his index finger and catches 
the upward strums with the nail of his thumb. 
To do the same, try pendulum strumming— 
keep your hand moving in a continuous 
down-up movement, even when you’re not 
coming into contact with the strings. Also, it 
might be helpful to subdivide: Feel the music 
in eighth notes, rather than quarters, in the 
interest of rhythmic precision, which is crucial 
for playing with that pickless pick. 


IT DON’T MEAN A THING IF IT AIN’T GOT 
THAT GROOVE 

Juber has ultimately found so many new 
wrinkles in DADGAD by constantly experi- 
menting in the tuning, through composing 
pieces based on his findings, and by creating 
self-sufficient arrangements of popular rock, 
blues, and jazz fare that guitarists more com- 
monly play in standard tuning. “When I 
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arrange a new piece, the first thing I do is I 
look for the melody and how I can best artic- 
ulate it,” he said. “I then get the bass part to 
work seamlessly with the melody, followed by 
the inner parts, and then I figure out how to 
make it all groove.” 

The sum of these parts often results in col- 
orful harmonies, many of them difficult or even 
impossible to play in standard tuning. Juber 
played me an arrangement he was working on 
of “Goodbye Pork Pie Hat,” the jazz standard by 


‘If you really want to 
study great right-hand 
technique, just watch 
Pete Townshend: 


the late jazz bassist and composer Charles 
Mingus. Juber’s chord choices, a handful of 
which are shown in Example 4, lend a pianistic 
effect to the arrangement. On paper, some of 
the voicings might look tricky with their note 
clusters, but all are easy on the fretting hand, a 
bunch requiring only two fingers. 

“It’s important to recognize that the music 
is the ultimate goal, not the technique,” Juber 
noted. “You can YouTube amazing guitar 
players—just incredible technicians—and yet 
you can also find a kid who doesn’t necessar- 
ily have the technique but has groove for 
days. For me, it don’t mean a thing if it ain’t 
got that groove, to misquote [jazz composer 
Duke] Ellington.” 


The “pickless pick” is informed 
by strumming styles of all eras: 


Juber demonstrates his unimpeachable 
groove on the old standard “Limehouse Blues,” 
depicted in Example 5. It’s fascinating to 
unpack the guitarist’s arrangement. In bars 1-4, 
he works out the melody in an efficient way, 
using his first and fourth fingers on the second 
and third frets, respectively. He also uses the 
open second string as a melodic note, thus 
adding timbral variety while freeing up his 
other fretting fingers to play the bass notes. 

The bass line is a standard alternating 
pattern common to much blues and folk guitar, 
but it sounds fresh in this jazz context. And this 
dominant texture is disrupted with a series of 
thumb-strummed chordal accents, in bars 11, 
15-16, and elsewhere, mixing typical jazz voic- 
ings with more rock-like, one-finger suspended 
chords. The guitarist caps off his performance 
with a sly allusion to what’s known colloquially 
as the Oriental riff, a cliché meant to imitate an 
East Asian sound, which he transforms into 
something new by harmonizing it in sus2 voic- 
ings (see measures 31-32 of the full notation 
on AG’s website). This leads to some more of 
those excellent jazz chords, bringing things to 
a close with a bright and uncommon Cadd9 
chord way up the neck. 

A good strategy for learning to play Juber’s 
arrangement of “Limehouse Blues”—or any 
contrapuntal guitar piece, for that matter—is 
to think about the music not in terms of its 
separate horizontal components (melody, bass 
line, etc.), but as a series of vertical snapshots. 
Look at beat 1 of bar 1, for instance, and you'll 
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see just the third-fret F; on the “and” of that 
beat is the lone open second string. If you 
practice the whole piece like this—beat by 
beat, measure by measure, and phrase 
by phrase—things should click into place. And 
remember not to lose sight of the all-important 
groove as you put everything together. 


SOLOING STRATEGIES 

It’s one thing to be able to make an arrange- 
ment in DADGAD, solidify it in your muscle 
memory, and practice it to perfection. But it’s 
quite another thing to have a large bank of 
melodic and harmonic ideas in the tuning, 
which you can draw from to improvise fluidly— 
and with rhythmic verve. “You have to get into 
the zone and just trust that there’s no agenda 
that goes along with it,” said Juber, who 
seemed to do just that when he soloed on a 
chorus of “Limehouse Blues” (Example 6). 

A solo guitarist like Tuck Andress or Charlie 
Hunter might be inclined to simultaneously— 
and freakishly—play a melodic line, a bass line, 
and chords when soloing, but Juber takes a 
different course here. He toggles between sin- 
gle-note lines and block-chord textures, for 
kinetic effect. And while it’s common for a jazz 


WHAT HE PLAYS 


soloist to improvise in steady streams of eighth 
notes, Juber keeps things interesting with a 
range of note values and rhythmic patterns. 

When he isn’t stating chords directly, as in 
the first two measures and elsewhere, Juber 
plays in such a way that the tune’s harmonic 
backbone is easy to discern. He lands on key 
notes at key moments—for example, he hits the 
C chord’s root, C, squarely on beat 1 in bar 9, 
and anticipates the root of bar 17’s F9 chord on 
beat 4 of the preceding measure. 

Keep in mind that soloing on a jazz tune in 
DADGAD is some next-level stuff, especially at 
a swift tempo. Though Juber appeared to sail 
through the solo with fleet-fingered assurance, 
when he was done, he paused and said, “It’s so 
much easier when there’s somebody else 
playing with me!” 

As our informal lesson ended, Juber 
beamed as his wife—who was wearing a 
T-shirt emblazoned with the logo of her comic 
protest band, The Nasty Housewives— 
entered quietly to say hello. I didn’t want to 
overstay my welcome, but the guitarist had 
more to share: a recording of a fun rock band 
in which he plays electric guitar; the cherry- 
red Gibson CS-356 he has put to excellent use 
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in that context; the well-loved 1993 Collings 
OM1 he played on his albums Mosaic, Altered 
Reality, and LJ Plays the Beatles; and some 
Sibelius notation files he had created for the 
book he was working on. After a while, Juber 
walked me outside to my rental car, still 
talking enthusiastically about music. Driving 
away, I looked in the rearview mirror and saw 
him disappear in the direction of the studio 
that was beckoning him. AG 


LJ’s Choice Retro medium-light strings (.013, .017, .024, .032, 


Laurence Juber is a longtime C. F. Martin & Company endorser, 
and his main acoustic guitars presently include three cutaway 
OM-style signature models—the OMC-44LJ, with an Adirondack 
spruce top and koa back and sides; the OMC-18LJ, with High 
Alpine moon-spruce top and mahogany back and sides; and 
the OMC-21LJ, his current live guitar, with its moon spruce top 
and Guatemalan rosewood back and sides. 

Juber also plays the new Martin 00-18 Authentic 1931, as 
well as an 1893 Martin 1-21, a recent acquisition from 
Schoenberg Guitars. He strings all of the guitars with Martin 
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.042, .056), save for the 1-21, which was made before Martin 
braced its guitars for steel strings, on which he uses Retro 
Extra Light strings (.010, .013, .023, .029, .038, .047). 

When playing live, Juber uses the D-Tar Wavelength preamp 
and undersaddle pickup and an Audix micro-sized omni- 
directional lavalier mic, mounted to the endpin jack, as 
opposed to inside the soundhole. He runs his guitar through a 
Grace Design FELiX preamp and a TC Electronic HOF (Hall of 
Fame) Mini Reverb pedal, using custom Mogami cables, and 
he stays in tune with TC Electronic’s PolyTune 2 Noir. 
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Lester Flatt (guitar) 
popularized the 
classic bluegrass 
G run that bears 
his name. 


FLATPICKING FILLS 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


hen you're playing rhythm, you 
may sometimes wish for a second 
guitarist to add riffs and fills on top 


and keep things interesting. But you can actu- 
ally accomplish that goal even without an 
extra pair of hands—by interspersing short 
lead lines with chords to create the impres- 
sion of more than one instrument. That’s 
what you'll practice in this lesson. 

You can apply a similar strategy of mixing 
rhythm and lead to any style of music, but the 
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focus here is on bluegrass, in which guitarists 
often punctuate their rhythm parts with flat- 
picking fills like the classic Lester Flatt G run. 
The specific example used in this lesson is the 
traditional song “Mama Don’t Allow,” which 
follows a typical I-IV-V chord progression in 
the chord progression arranged here in the key 
of G. Naturally, the verse shown in Example 1 
is about Mama not allowing guitar picking. 
(Feel free to make up your own verses with 
other prohibited activities.) 


Like most songs, “Mama Don’t Allow” has 
breaks in the vocal—in measures 3-4, 7-8, and 
15-16. Those are the best places to play fills, as 
indicated by the markers in the notation for Fill 
1, 2, and 3. No matter how cool they may be, 
lead licks that stomp over the vocal melody can 
be a real distraction or even a nuisance. The gui- 
tar’s job is to support and enhance, not compete. 
So a good rule of thumb is to keep the rhythm 
simple and minimal under the vocal—mostly 
stripped-down chords and bass notes—and then 
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during pauses in the vocal, add fills here and 
there. Think of it as a call and response between 
the vocal and the lead guitar. 

The guitar part in Example 1 sticks to bass 
notes and strums but still incorporates this 
element of call and response. While singing, 
you play only one bass note and two strums 
per measure, but in the fill measures, thicken 
the rhythm with eighth-note strums—a quick 
up-down-up as shown. At the end of Fill 2, 
add the third fret on the first string (turning 
the D to Dsus4) to anticipate the change back 
to G. Try playing these fill strums a little 
louder, too, then quieting down again while 
you sing. In a moment when the singer is, in 
effect, backing off the mic, the guitar is step- 
ping up for a little accent. 


PICK IT 
Now work on adding single-note fills, starting 
with Example 2a, which you could use in the 
slots for either Fill 1 or Fill 3, over a G chord. At 
the end of measure 1, play two single notes 
instead of a strum, then follow with an open G 
note on beat 1 of measure 2 before resuming the 
strum pattern. Example 2b is the exact same fill 
except on a D chord, and could be used as Fill 2. 
Play these two figures as written, and also try 
adding an open D on the and of beat 4 in bar 1 
of Example 2a and an open A on that beat in 
Example 2b. Even simple fills like this create a 
nice punctuation to the end of a line of singing. 
Next, check out a couple of variations on the 
traditional bluegrass G run. In Example 3a, play 
single notes all the way through the first 
measure, with a quarter note on beat 4; in 
Example 3b, ramp up a little more with two 
eighth notes at the end of the first measure. 
When you resume strumming in the second 
measure of each example, play a simple half 
note followed by a quarter note (the remaining 
examples will show a few other simple varia- 
tions on this strum pattern that you can mix and 
match with any of the single-note lines). Again, 
in “Mama Don’t Allow,” you could use these two- 
measure patterns for Fill 1 or 3. In Examples 3c 


Even simple fills like the 

ones in Example 2 create 
a nice punctuation to the 
end of a line of singing. 


and 3d, play the same runs on a D chord—you 
could use either for Fill 2. In this case, you have 
to jump up to the fourth string to play the root. 

Notice that the G run is essentially outlin- 
ing a G chord shape: you climb from a low G 
(the root) up to B (the third) and D (the 
fifth) on the way to G an octave higher. All 
the notes in the chord are present, which is 
why a single line like this can easily substi- 
tute for playing the chord. 

The next example shows another variation 
on the G run that reverses direction a couple of 
times. In Example 4a, slide your index finger at 


the end of the first measure from the first to the 
second fret—that makes it easier to fall back 
into the G chord fingering with the first and 
second strings fretted. In Example 4b, on a D 
chord, the jump from the sixth string up to the 
fourth may feel a little abrupt, so Example 4c 
shows an alternative: play the run up an 
octave, on the fourth and third strings. This 
isn’t note for note the same as Example 4b— 
the run is adapted to take advantage of the D 
on the open fourth string. 

Go back to “Mama Don’t Allow” and try 
subbing in these fills in whatever order you 
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FLATPICKING FILLS 


like. You certainly don’t need to play a fill every 
time the vocal pauses, but adding them periodi- 
cally can help hold a listener’s interest. 


ADD THE BLUE NOTES 

The next examples bring out the blue in blue- 
grass by incorporating the flatted seventh and 
flatted third—aka the blue notes (along with 
the flatted fifth). Examples 5a (on G) and 5b 
(on D) both start on an offbeat—the and after 
1—and hit the flatted seventh (F on a G chord, 
C onaD chord). In Examples 5c and 5d, play 
the flatted third as well (Bb on a G chord, F4 on 


i 


a D chord). Example 5d is up on the third and 
fourth strings, rather than in the lower octave, 
because the bluesy bend of the F4 works better 
on the fourth string than on the sixth (where 
F4 would be on the first fret). 

You may notice that some of these fills start 
with the root of the chord (Example 5d, for 
instance, opens with a D note), while others, like 
Example 5c, do not. The question of whether to 
play the root at or near the beginning of a fill 
depends on the context. Fill 1 happens in a spot 
in the song when you're staying on the same 
chord as in previous measures, so the harmony 
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is well established and you don’t really need to 
hit the root again. By contrast, Fill 2 and Fill 3 
happen right where the chord changes, so 
playing the root of the new chord helps to mark 
the change in harmony. 

Examples 6a and 6b continue in a bluesy 
vein. In Example 6a, on the last beat of measure 
2, play an F# on the sixth string—this suggests 
a quick flip to a D chord before continuing on 
G. Example 6b also uses that F# on the sixth 
string; if you were playing this as Fill 3, the 
ascending bass line would help launch you back 
to the G that follows in the next measure. 

All of the fills you’ve played so far have 
included at least a chord strum or two, but you 
don’t have to play any chords at all. You can 
keep playing single-line fills for the full two 
measures, as in Examples 7a and 7b. Both of 
these examples open with a fiddle-style dou- 
bling of an open string with a fretted note; do a 
quick slide up to the fifth fret on the fourth 
string in Example 7a, and on the fifth string in 
Example 7b. Then continue with single notes 
for the remainder of the fill. 


FILLS ON OTHER CHORDS 

There’s lots of fun to be had on G and D 
chords, but of course you'll want to be able to 
play fills on other chords as well. So in the 
remaining examples, play bluegrass-inspired 
fills similar to what you’ve practiced above but 
on other chords. 

Example 8a is on a C chord and is nearly the 
same as Example 5a moved up a string. In 
Example 8b, walk up to the C shape on the sixth 
string and then the fifth. Examples 9a and 9b 
are on an A chord; using a barre fingering for A 
(first finger holding down three strings) makes it 
much easier to play fills and transition quickly to 
the chord. Finally, Examples 10a and 10b are on 
an E chord, and 10b gets extra bluesy with the 
flatted third, fifth, and seventh—perfect for a 
tune like Johnny Cash’s “Folsom Prison Blues.” 

While the fills in this lesson definitely 
connect to bluegrass tradition, the underlying 
ideas apply to any genre. Use fills at moments 
when you won’t distract from other things 
happening in a song, vocally or instrumentally. 
Stay close to the chord shapes you’re using so 
you can seamlessly switch between lead fills 
and rhythm. When you're using single lines, 
play roots and other chord tones to reinforce 
the harmony—your listeners won’t even 
realize that, for a few bars at least, no one is 
on rhythm guitar. 


This lesson is excerpted from 
Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers’ book 
Beyond Strumming, available at 
store.acousticguitar.com. 
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everal years ago, Carolyn Sills of the 
S| Santa Cruz Guitar Company got a 

phone call from a guitar owner in 
great distress. A pair of antlers had fallen off of 
a wall and onto his F Model, goring the back of 
the instrument. “I couldn’t help but say, ‘Well, 
in order to properly conduct the repair, we'll 
have to know what animal previously owned 
the antlers,” Sills says, laughing. 

Around the same time, Martin Keith, a 
luthier and repair guru based in Woodstock, 
New York, fixed a Ribbecke guitar that had 
sprung apart at the lower bout, the result of 
having been in extended contact with a radiant 
floor heater. But that’s not the worst he’s seen 
in terms of damage. Keith says, “The most egre- 
gious situations I’ve encountered have typically 
been people bringing me guitars without cases, 
walking through freezing rain with the instru- 
ments barely covered by garbage bags.” 

Had these instruments been carefully tended 
to, they would have avoided those hideous inju- 
ries. And with even just a little thought into how 
you store and display your guitars—whether 
short- or long-term, on a limited budget or with 
an expansive one—you can keep them in 
optimal shape, primed and ready to receive your 
ideas when inspiration strikes. 
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Generally speaking, the safest way to store a 
guitar is in its case—ideally, a good-quality 
hardshell, as opposed to a gig bag or ill-fitting 
chipboard case. As obvious as this might seem, 
if you have multiple guitars, don’t stack them 
one on top of another in their cases. Instead, 
store them vertically, side-by-side, positioned in 
such a way that they won’t be prone to topple 
over like dominoes. A product like String 
Swing’s CC29 Folding Hardwood Guitar Case 
Rack (from $59.99 MAP) is an excellent solu- 
tion for storing guitar cases upright, with or 
without instruments inside. If you’d like to 
store your guitars horizontally, use a heavy- 
duty shelving unit, and, of course, make sure 
that the weight of the instruments in their cases 
does not exceed the maximum recommended 
weight of the shelves. (Figure about 12-15 
pounds for each guitar and case.) 

Don’t be lulled into the false sense of confi- 
dence that your guitars in cases are impervious 
to damage. They might be protected from 
hazards like wayward antlers but are susceptible 
to the undesirable influence of string tension. 
Richard Hoover, the founding luthier of Santa 
Cruz Guitars, explains, “As the action rises [due 
to string tension], the change in your 


American Music Furniture’s 
custom cabinetry 


instrument’s geometry decreases the guitar’s 
resistance to the string pull and in turn increases 
the forward movement of the neck. Here the 
strings are pulling the bridge from a steeper 
angle, causing it to rotate and belly the top 
behind it. This bulge in the top will raise the 
strings even higher, which will further accelerate 
the now well-established—and possibly fatal— 
distortion of the whole instrument.” 

As a preventive measure, if you’re storing a 
guitar in its case for a short period of time, like a 
few weeks or months, loosen all of its strings by 
anywhere between a half step and a whole step. 
But for extended durations, consider going 
slacker, with just enough string tension to hold 
the nut, saddle, and bridge pins (or the floating 
bridge on an archtop) in place. Hoover says, 
“When storing a detuned guitar with a single- 
acting rod for a long time, it is advisable to put 
the truss rod in a neutral position, which will 
make adjustment after retuning a sure thing.” 

It’s also important to consider climate 
control. Store your cases away from external 
walls, attics, and heat sources, and be mindful 
of relative humidity. Some cases, like select 
models by Ameritage, come with built-in 
humidifiers and hygrometers. Another way to 
keep tabs on the humidity level inside your 


guitar’s case is with D’Addario’s Humiditrak 
($49.99), which has a Bluetooth sensor for 
connecting to a free smartphone app with 
push notifications. A soundhole humidifier like 
a Kyser Lifeguard ($14.99) is also a good 
option for humidifying a guitar inside its case, 
but be sure to check on the instrument fre- 
quently. Just as excessive dryness can wreck a 
guitar, so can an overabundance of moisture. 
In extreme cases, humidified guitars gone 
unwatched can grow black mold inside, and 
even sustain structural damage. Richard 
Johnston, co-founder of Gryphon Stringed 
Instruments, in Palo Alto, California says, 
“There’s one example [guitar historian and 
dealer] Walter Carter sent around of a really 
clean mid-’30s D-18 with a soundhole humidi- 
fier that gradually leaked over a long period of 
time. The water went right through the back 
of the guitar, destroying the finish and the 
stain—and probably resulting in a devaluation 
in excess of $20,000.” 

If treating each of your guitars individually 
seems like too much of a hassle, consider 
humidifying the area in which all your instru- 
ments are stored using a room humidifier, or 
even an easily improvised solution like placing 
your guitars in their cases in a closet with a 
bow! of water on the floor. If your home already 
has an HVAC system and you have a collection 
of expensive guitars, adding a whole-house 
humidifier is a practical option. Paul Heumiller, 
the owner of Dream Guitars, in Weaverville, 
North Carolina, says, “It’s less expensive than 
you think—I’ve seen it done for around $1,000 
plus labor—and it’s the most reliable approach. 
It’s also hassle-free and healthy, as you can get 
an evaporative steam-style humidifier that 
eliminates the risk of mold.” 


Floor stands are an obvious choice for storing 
and displaying guitars, as they’re relatively 
affordable and can be arranged flexibly within a 
room, studio, or house. Stands come in a variety 
of different designs, from A-frame to tubular to 
tripod to multi-stands and guitar racks. 

A good-quality A-frame stand is relatively 
affordable—at press time, for instance, 
Amazon listed a two-pack of Top Stage Pro 
Universals for $18.95. Aside from affordabil- 
ity, an advantage of this design type is that it’s 
compact and foldable, easily stored for travel. 
On the other hand, the typical A-frame is non- 
adjustable, and a guitar can fall out if the 
stand is bumped. But a specialized A-frame, 
like On-Stage’s Professional Flip It ($25.95), 
incorporates a height-adjustable neck support 
with a top yoke that will hold an instrument 
securely in place. 


String Swing’s 
Folding Case Rack 


Tripod stands are generally the best option 
for securely displaying and storing guitars. 
There are plenty of inexpensive options, such as 
On Stage’s XCG4, available in a three-pack on 
Amazon for $29.95. Premium models, like 
Ultimate Support’s GS1000 ($39.99) or 
Hercules Stands’ GS414B ($49.99), with their 
self-closing neck yokes, will give you both 
peace of mind and easy access to your guitars. 
“Our favorites [at Gryphon] are the Hamilton 


hangers, which have been around forever.” 
Johnston says. “The guitar is hanging in the 
stand [suspended from its neck] and the weight 
is aimed at the center of the stand’s three legs, 
rather than moving out. Sometimes I do a test 
where I'll put a guitar in a Hamilton stand on 
the floor and just bat it about. It’s amazing— 
those things can hop around like a spider and 
the guitar is still hanging on the stand.” 

If metal stands don’t suit your space in 
terms of aesthetics, perhaps wooden stands 
will. This is the most expensive—and perhaps 
the most visually appealing—route to go. The 
Woodstock, New York-based company Take a 
Stand offers elegant, sculptural stands made 
from cherry, walnut, curly maple, and other 
solid hardwoods, customizable with inlay and 
binding options, from $450 each. 

For storing all of your guitars in one conve- 
nient place on the floor, look into a multiple- 
guitar stand or rack. Like single-instrument 
stands, there are some good and economical 
options out there. Gator’s Frameworks, for 
instance, is a tripod stand that is available as a 
double ($19.99) or triple model ($29.99). 
While a bit more expensive, Hercules offers 
double and triple versions of its GS414B stand 
for $79.99 and $99.99, respectively. 


D’Addario’s Humiditrack (above) 
and Kyser’s Lifeguard (left) 
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If space is at a premium, a guitar rack offers 
the benefit of having a small footprint. A unit 
like Hercules’ GS523B ($79.99) or GS525B 
($99.99) will securely hold three or five guitars, 
respectively. The drawback to racks is that they 
tend to be side-loading, which is a less interest- 
ing way to display your instruments. 

Whatever type of stand or rack you’re con- 
sidering, be sure to confirm that its contact 
points are safe for your instrument’s finish— 
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However you choose to store your guitar—whether in 
its case or on display—it’s important to do so ina 
climate-controlled environment. That’s because too 
much heat and humidity can wreak havoc on a 
wooden instrument, distorting its top, back, and 
sides, and adversely affecting its tone and playability, 
while excessive dryness causes issues like 
undesirably low action, fret ends protruding from the 
fingerboard, and cracks in the finish the wood. 


To avoid the unfortunate effects of humidity cracks 
(like the extreme case seen at right), invest in a 
good-quality thermometer/hygrometer, and be 
vigilant in monitoring it. Ideally, maintain an 
environment in the low- to mid-70s Fahrenheit, with 
a 40-60 percent relative humidity level—in other 


words, conditions in which you would feel 
comfortable when dressed lightly. —AP 
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especially when it comes to nitrocellulose 
lacquer. “I have seen cheap stands bubble the 
nitro finish on a guitar neck or body,” warns 
Heumiller. Even if a stand’s padded surfaces 
are known to be safe, for extra security you 
could make soft cotton covers for these areas. 
And, keep in mind that regardless of the sur- 
faces’ composition, it’s best to remove a guitar 
regularly from a brand-new stand. “When a 
[synthetic] material is new, the plasticizer that 
the manufacturer has put into it to keep it 
from turning hard and cracking is a solvent, 
and that solvent can potentially be harmful to 
lacquer,” Johnston says. 


ON THE WALL 
As handy as they are, floor stands might not be 
the best option for those who have pets or small 
children at home. If you’ve ever struggled to 
remove the miscellaneous items that a toddler 
has deposited into your archtop guitar via its 
f-holes, as I have with a 1960s Gibson L-50 that 
serves as a beater, then you know what I mean. 
A simple wall hanger, like a String Swing 
Guitar Keeper (from $11.99) is a cost-effective 
option for keeping your cherished guitar safe 
from small hands and paws—but easily within 
your reach. String Swing also makes a five- 
guitar version ($99.99), with pivoting hangers 
and adjustable spacing. A hanger is not only 
convenient but an attractive solution. “Guitars 
make beautiful wall art,” Heumiller says. “I 
have them hanging in most rooms in my cabin.” 
The mounting of a wall hanger is straight- 
forward but can be tricky if you’re not the 


String Swing’s 
Guitar Keeper 


handy sort. It must be attached securely into 
a stud behind drywall, or with plastic toggles 
in drywall, or using the appropriate masonry 
screws for brick or concrete walls. If you’ve 
never hung heavy pictures, mounted cabinets, 
or successfully completed a similar project, 
it’s probably best to outsource this work to 
someone who knows what they’re doing. “A 
person who doesn’t understand how a molly 
bolt [plastic toggle] expands on the other 
side of drywall might drill too big of a hole, 
such that the bolt fails to expand, or such 
that it expands in the hole, rather than on the 
other side as it should,” Johnston says. “You 
don’t want your first installation of a drywall 
mount to be for your D-45—and have it come 
crashing down.” 

If you have the space—and the dough—a 
cabinet/display case for guitars is a handsome 
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and highly protective option. American 
Music Furniture custom builds solid wooden 
cabinetry with tempered glass doors—the 
kind of furniture used to house expensive 
guitars in boutique shops—to suit your needs, 
with prices starting at $1,850 for a single- 
guitar wall-hanging cabinet and ranging to 
$12,500 and up for a freestanding enclosure 
that can accommodate 20 instruments. These 
high-end offerings come with a range of spe- 
cialized features, like humidity controls, LED 
lighting, and storage drawers. Companies like 
Acoustic Remedy offer climate-controlled 


single display cases, also from solid hard- 
woods, from $875. 


If conventional options for storing and display- 
ing guitars don’t quite suit your needs, then 
get creative. You might, for instance, not have 
thousands to spare for a custom cabinet, but 
you can make one yourself—without necessar- 
ily having any woodworking experience. 
Heumiller explains, “Luthier Bryan Galloup 
showed me a clever approach to this. The 
entertainment centers we all had in the 1980s 
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are no longer in fashion, so they are readily 
available for free—if you’re willing to move 
them. You can simply add some seals around 
the doors and install simple humidity systems 
and dividers. This is a great, inexpensive 
option, and it’s reusing something that might 
otherwise wind up in a landfill.” 

If you’ve got prized guitars and security is a 
concern, then a safe could be a smart choice. 
Look on a site like Craigslist, and you might be 
able to score a good deal on used, heavy-gauge- 
steel rifle safe that can fit several or even half a 
dozen guitars in their cases, guarding them both 
from burglars and fire. And if you don’t want 
anyone—including houseguests or even your 
family members—to know about your guitars, 
you might even entertain the idea of making 
slight modifications to your house. “I’ve talked to 
a couple of people who have gone to the trouble 
of building fake walls in closets, and storing 
their guitars inside those walls,” Johnston says. 

Of course, if you store your guitars in a safe, 
behind a fake wall, or even in their cases, there’s 
a significant drawback to think about—one that 
almost defeats the purpose of having those 
instruments. “I think you’re really limiting the 
amount of time you will actually play your 
guitars if it takes you ten minutes to get one out 
and in tune,” Johnston says. “Whereas if your 
guitars are out and ready, you can just sit down, 
work through a couple songs, and have some fun 
in those ten minutes.” AG 
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THE BASICS 


Scale 
Models, 
Part 1 


The first in a two-part lesson 
on how to build scales 
BY GRETCHEN MENN 


THE PROBLEM 


You’re at the mercy of the scales you’ve memo- 
rized by rote learning or what you can decipher 
by ear. You don’t understand how the scale 
patterns are built, what functions the notes 
have, or how to transpose them. 


THE SOLUTION 


Look at the basics of scale formation, and then 
apply that knowledge to the guitar. 


his lesson builds upon the Elements of 

Pitch, the first lesson in this series (see 
“Note Finder” in the July 2018 issue of AG). If 
you haven’t already checked it out, I suggest 
taking the time to do so. The goal of this set of 
lessons is to build a solid knowledge foundation, 
so I don’t recommend skipping over any piece— 
even things that may be review. Whenever I 
revisit something I think I already know, I invari- 
ably reach a more nuanced insight, greater 
clarity, and ultimately a deeper understanding. 

As always, we begin with the theory. 

A scale is a pattern of intervals that span 
an octave. In Western music, the smallest 
interval is a half step. On guitar, that’s the dis- 
tance between any two adjacent frets; on a 
piano, it’s the distance between keys right next 
to each other, white or black. A whole step is 
the equivalent of two half steps, or the dis- 
tance between two frets. 


LEARN THE FORMULA 
@ The major scale—a very practical place 
to start, as it’s found everywhere—will be your 
entry point for understanding scales in general. 
Once you’ve wrapped your mind around it, 
you'll be able to learn other scales and modes 
with just slight alterations to what you already 
know. The major scale owes its characteristic 
sound to a pattern of half (H) and whole steps 
(W): WWHWWWH. So, to spell a C major 
scale, start on the note C (1), add the note a 
whole step higher, D (2), then another whole 
step, E (3), and so on. The complete scale is 
spelled CD EF GABC. There are just seven 
different notes, with the tonic, C, starting and 
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Fig. 1 The C major scale from Example 1 on piano 


ib 


Fig. 2 The C major scale from Example 1 on guitar 
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ending the sequence. All of this is shown in 
notation in Example 1. 

Now spell an E major scale. Start on the 
first degree, E, and go up a whole step to get 
F#. (Remember, E-F is a half step, so add the 
sharp for a whole step). Add another whole 
step (G#) and then continue finding the correct 
pitches using the major scale pattern until you 
reach the tonic, E. If you applied the formula 
correctly, you’ll arrive at this sequence of 
notes: E F# G# A B C# D# E. 


SCALE THE HEIGHTS 

Example 2 shows the E major scale 
played entirely on the low E string. Use the 
fretboard knowledge you gained from the first 
lesson in this series and visualize not just each 
note but its relationship to the tonic (E). The 
purpose of playing all the notes on one string 
isn’t because it’s the most practical fingering, 
but so you can see most clearly how these prin- 
ciples apply to your instrument—and to 
encourage you to get out of the habit of flying 
through memorized shapes. 

Go through the same process with the A 
major scale. Starting with the tonic (A), spell out 
the scale using the formula and you get the fol- 
lowing collection of notes: A B C# D E F# G# A. 
Now find those notes up the neck on the A 
string, as depicted in Example 3, before doing 
the same on the D, G, and B strings (Examples 
4-6). If you like, repeat Ex. 2 on the high E 
string—the notes are of course the same, just 
two octaves higher. 

So far you’ve worked only with keys in 
which the accidentals are sharps, so for good 


measure, spell an F major scale (hint: there’s 
one flat, Bb), and play it on the sixth string, as 
shown in Example 7. When going through all 
of these scales, be mindful of which note is 


which—both in terms of pitch name (C, F#, 
etc.) and each pitch’s relation to the tonic (2, 
5, etc.). And don’t forget to listen deeply so 
that you can connect your mind, your ears, 
and your fingers. 


EXPLORE FURTHER ON YOUR OWN 

Using this same method, you can derive 
every other major scale. It’s that easy. Just go 
slowly, and remember these three things: the 
half steps that occur in a major scale are 
between scale degrees 3-4 and 7-8, the half 
steps that occur between natural notes are 
between B-C and E-F, and there will be one 
and only one of each letter (A through G) in 
every major scale. So you won’t have both 
the notes Gb and G, for example, but F# 
(remember, the enharmonic equivalent of Gb) 
and G. 

In the next lesson, Ill explain how you can 
express the major scale in guitar-friendly 
shapes all over the fingerboard. Until then, I 
highly encourage this mission, should you 
choose to accept it: 


Find scale patterns for yourself, using the 
process outlined below: 

1. Pick a scale—start with C major. 

2. Write down the scale pattern with scale 
degree numbers and corresponding half and 
whole steps. Then label the note name above 
each scale degree. 


3. Transfer the note names to notation on a 
standard staff. If you don’t have staff paper, you 
can download a free PDF at acousticguitar.com. 

4. Grab your guitar, start on the low E 
string, and map out all of the notes in the C 
major scale in the open position using two or 
three notes per string, as shown in Example 8. 

5. Once you're sure of the notes, find com- 
fortable fingerings. Play the scale ascending 
and descending. Come up with melodic ideas 
within it. 

6. Move up to the next note in the scale—in 
this case the fourth scale degree of C major, F 


on fret 1 of the E string. With your first finger 
on £ find the notes of the scale across the 
strings, again using two or three notes per 
string, and using no open strings (Example 9). 
If you forget which note you’re on, work it out 
using your knowledge of the fretboard. The 
more often you can challenge yourself to reori- 
ent when you get disoriented, the more deeply 
you'll be learning. 

7. Continue to work out the patterns start- 
ing on each note of the scale and moving up the 
neck so you cover each position. Try starting on 
different fingers and see how new shapes and 
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patterns unfold. Then try doing the same thing 
with different major scales. 

You will—and should—eventually memo- 
rize each pattern. But going about it this way 
means it will be an outgrowth of actual under- 
standing. And it will be so much more mean- 
ingful, memorable, and ultimately useful. 


Gretchen Menn is a guitarist and composer 
based in the San Francisco Bay Area. She writes, 
records, and performs original music and is a 
member of the popular Led Zeppelin tribute band 
Zepparella. gretchenmenn.com 
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WOODSHED 


An 
Operatic 
Rag 


Transferring an early 1900s 
accordion gem to guitar 
BY PETE MADSEN 


ccordion music of the early 20th century 

might seem an odd source of inspiration 
for a fingerstyle guitarist, but not for the San 
Francisco Bay Area musician Craig Ventresco, 
with his vast musical knowledge of that bygone 
era. I have long admired Ventresco’s arrange- 
ment of “An Operatic Rag,” a 1910 recording by 
Pietro Frosini, one of the accordion’s first stars. 

In this lesson, ’'ve borrowed from Ventresco’s 
interpretation of “An Operatic Rag” (as heard on 
his 2000 album The Past Is Yet to Come), adding 
a few of my own ideas to produce a ragtime 
arrangement that’s all but guaranteed fun for the 
intermediate to advanced fingerpicker. 

This arrangement has three different sec- 
tions—A, B, and C—with the overall form of 
AABBCCAB. There’s also an eight-bar intro, 
which sets the mood with a series of A-minor 
chords and a diminished run. I would recom- 
mend approaching the composition just like any 
other ragtime or ragtime blues piece, picking 
strings 6-4 with your thumb, and using some 
combination of your index, middle, and ring 
fingers on strings 3-1. I'd also suggest tackling 
each section individually—and methodically— 
before stringing everything together as a whole. 


THE INTRO 
This section combines fingerpicked chords, 
strums, and a diminished run. Play it freely— 
not so much that it feels arrhythmic, but such 
that some of the strummed chords are 
sustained longer than their written durations. 
For instance, you might hold the Am#5 chord in 
measure 2 for three beats instead of two. 

In bar 7, try fretting the fifth-string C with 
your fourth finger. This might be a hard reach, 
but you can make it easier by planting your 
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Pietro Frosini 


thumb squarely on the back of the guitar’s neck, 
allowing your fingers to arch comfortably 
around the fretboard. 

For the diminished run in the following 
measure, try pinching your thumb and index 
finger together, as if you’re holding a plec- 
trum, and use alternate (down/up) picking. 
Or, pick with a combination of your thumb 
and index finger. 


THE A SECTION 

Bars 10-23 involve a constant alternating bass 
pattern. Open chords are predominant until 
measures 14-15, where barred grips farther up 
the neck make their appearances. For the Bb 
chord in measure 15, I wrap my thumb over 
the neck to fret the sixth-string Bb. Fret the D7 
chord in measure 16 just like a first-position 
C7—with your third, second, fourth, and first 
fingers on strings 5, 4, 3, and 2, respectively— 
but moved up two frets. 

Even though you’re fretting common 
chords, finger adjustments are needed within 
many of the voicings. For example, in measure 
11, fret a normal open E chord, remove your 
first finger on the and of beat 1, and place your 
fourth finger on the third-fret D, lifting it for 
the open B string on the and of beat 3. 

In measure 12, fret the second-string D with 
your fourth finger and play an alternating bass 
that extends to the sixth string. Another notewor- 
thy phrase is bar 24’s diminished run, descending 
rather than ascending, as in the intro. Use your 
fourth and first fingers to fret this phrase. 


THE B SECTION 
Bar 27 kicks off the B section with repeated 
high Es. I use my ring finger to play all of these 
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open first-string notes; others might choose 
two fingers to play this quick flourish. 
Ventresco has a unique approach, in which he 
uses a flatpick and his ring finger to play all of 
the strings. This might seem a little limiting, 
but it leads to a natural ebb and flow, and it 
facilitates interesting tempo shifts. 

In measure 38, the music is punctuated by 
yet another diminished-chord run, which can be 
picked a few different ways. First, you could 
simply brush the notes from low to high with 
your thumb. A second option would be a banjo- 
type roll with your thumb and three fingers. The 
option I prefer—and what Ventresco apparently 
does—is to alternate flatpick and fingers. For 
example, pick strings 4 and 2 with your thumb, 
string 3 with your index finger, and string 1 with 
your ring finger. This approach can help create 
dramatic-sounding staccato flourishes. 


THE C SECTION 

For the segue into C (bar 42) and the first 
ending of this section (58), you could play the 
notes in first position on strings 4-6. As a 
sometimes surf-rock guitarist, I fret all of the 
notes on the sixth string as written, sliding 
down and double picking for a Dick Dale— 
approved crescendo. 

That lick leads you to an F chord at the start 
of the C section (bar 43), best fretted with your 
thumb over the neck, and your first finger 
lifting on and off to alternate between the notes 
E and F on string 1 and, in bar 48, between the 
notes B and C on string 2. 

In measure 49 the implied chord is G, with 
A and Ab notes descending on the third string 
to a G. Fret the low G with your third finger 
and use your second and first fingers for the 
notes A and Ab, respectively. 

You'll notice two different Bb chords in 
measures 54-55: one played in first position, 
with an alternating bass on strings 5 and 4, 
and the other moved up to the sixth position, 
the root note (Bb) played on the sixth and 
fourth strings. It may seem odd to play the 
same chord in two different parts of the neck, 
but it helps the overall feel and flow of the 
section, while preventing the bass notes from 
interfering with the melody. 

For the blues-oriented fingerpicker, a 
ragtime piece like “An Operatic Rag” can be a 
nice challenge; it’s an opportunity to take the 
techniques you have developed and apply 
them to a longer and more sophisticated 
arrangement. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes in 
acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. learn- 
bluesguitarnow.com and petemadsenguitar.com 


This arrangement copyright © 2018 Pete Madsen. All rights reserved Used by Permission 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


Smooth 
Moves 


Build your speed by using 
more efficient fingerings 
BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


f you watch the hands of guitarists who play 

with enviable speed and fluidity, you may 
notice how little effort they seem to exert. Their 
finger movements are relaxed and minimal, 
considering the amount of music they are gener- 
ating. What they’re playing is surely not easy, 
but it looks that way. So how does a guitarist 
achieve that state of grace? 

Part of the answer is, naturally, hard work. 
To develop speed, you need to practice new 
maneuvers over and over until they become 
second nature. Equally important, though, is 
being efficient with your technique—learning 
to achieve the sounds you want with the least 
amount of movement and effort. The faster you 
play, the more important efficiency becomes—a 
small stumble in a chord change will become a 
big bump at higher speed. But even at slow, 
manageable tempos, efficiency pays off. It 
helps you play more musically, because if you 
reduce setup and transition time, the notes 
can connect and ring more. 

This workout focuses on efficiency in the 
fretting hand when you're playing chord 
sequences. Finding smart ways to finger chords 
and transition between them makes a huge dif- 
ference in the sound of accompaniment. These 
exercises use progressions—drawn from fiddle 
tunes, bluegrass, and rock—that make speedy 
changes primarily with open chords. This is a 
bit of a rhythm workout, but the ultimate goal 
is to work less. 


WEEK ONE 

To kick off the workout, play an accompani- 
ment part for the fiddle tune “Bill Cheatham”— 
specifically the B section, which barrels 
through the I, IV, and V chords, changing 
mostly every two beats. I’ve arranged it in G, 
the default for bluegrass guitarists. Fiddlers 
typically play “Bill Cheatham” in A, so capo at 
the second fret if you want to match that key. 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


Look for opportunities to keep a 
finger anchored on the same string/ 
fret during a chord change. 
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(L to R) The G5, Csus2, and Dsus4 chords from Example 2 


For comparison’s sake, first try Example 1 
with the exact chord fingerings shown, and 
bring it up to a fairly fast tempo. Notice any- 
thing? Those fingerings have you scrambling all 
over the fretboard. Your third finger, for instance, 
has to race from the first string on the G chord 
over to the fifth string for the C, and then double 
back to the second string for the D; your second 
has to zip from the first string on the D over to 
the sixth for G. With all that moving around, it’s 
tough to stay in time, let alone play cleanly. 

So now check out Example 2, the eight-bar B 
section of “Bill Cheatham.” Instead of a regular G 
major chord, use a G5: take out the thirds, the Bs, 
by fretting the second string and muting the fifth 
string (by leaning your second finger against it). 
A power-chord voicing like this works great for 
this style. Hold down the top two strings with 
your third and fourth fingers at the third fret, and 
leave the fingers there for the rest of the example; 
having those G and D notes on top turns the C 
chord into Csus2 and the D into Dsus4. Not only 
do these treble notes sound good throughout, 
especially if you play them with a percussive chop 
like a mandolin, but they keep you anchored. You 
move only your index and middle fingers—very 
efficient compared with Ex. 1. 

As with the G5, mute the string above the 
bass note for the Csus2. You can play the second 
fret on the fourth string if you want, but I like 
leaving it out for a tighter sound and more 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


Instead of using a full barre chord, 


try simplifying the shape to three or 
four strings. 


separation between the bass and the chord chop. 
Start at a moderate tempo—say 100 bpm—and 
ratchet it up. With these fingerings, you should 
be able to roll through the progression even at a 
good clip without working too hard. For extra 
credit, see Take It to the Next Level on p. 50. 


WEEK TWO 

Staying in the bluegrass realm, this week’s 
workout is inspired by the classic “Rocky Top,” 
often played at a brisk tempo. In Example 3, play 
a four-bar progression with the fingerings shown. 
(As with all the other examples in this lesson, you 
can loop it for practice.) Again you’re in the key 
of G, but the G fingering is not the same one used 
in Ex. 2; this time, fret with your third and fourth 
fingers and leave the second string open. The 
main reason for this fingering is the quick change 
to C in measure 2. This G fingering allows you to 
leave your fourth finger in place and move your 
third finger over just one string at the same 
fret—a smooth and easy change. 

In measure 3, I’ve used chord voicings on 
the low strings only for Em and for D/F# (in 
place of a standard D). The logic behind these 
fingerings is that, again, your fingers make only 
a small move (the first and second fingers each 
shift over one string at the same fret); plus the 
low F# bass note under the D sounds good as a 
connector between the sixth-string E and G. 
Sure, you could play more strings/notes with 
these chords, but keeping them simpler and 
more contained works better in this context. It 
gets the job done, harmonically speaking, 
without extra effort that will slow you down. 

Example 4 is based on the chorus of “Rocky 
Top.” In measures 3 and 4, note how little your 
fingers move between F/C and C—much less 
than if you were playing a full F barre chord. 
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The same is true in measures 7 and 9, where you 
use an F/C (this time on only the four middle 
strings) for the quick bounce between G and FE 


WEEK THREE 

This week’s examples venture toward rock ’n’ 
roll. Example 5 is inspired by the Outlaws’ 
1970s southern rock jam “Green Grass and 
High Tides.” In this four-bar progression, 
you’ve got to be nimble to get through the 
changes at a fast tempo. So make life easier by 
simplifying fingerings: use only one fretting 
finger for the G, D5, and A5 chords. The Em 
and C fingerings are chosen for efficiency, too: 
you can keep your third finger anchored on the 
second fret for both chords. Playing A5 with a 
one-finger barre is crucial to nailing the rhythm 
riff in measures 3 and 4. Keep your index in 
place and reach up to the fifth and fourth frets 
with your fourth and third fingers, respectively. 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Often the bass note and just one or 
two other notes is all you need to 
establish a chord. 


Example 6 tips its hat to the Everly Brothers 
(and to Felice and Boudleaux Bryant who, as it 
happens, also wrote “Rocky Top”) and the song 
“Wake Up Little Susie.” The example is in D, 
with quick, syncopated strums on the F and G in 
measures 2 and 4. Use an F/C and slide up two 
frets for a G/D, and then back down for another 
F/C on the way to D. (If you like, strum percus- 
sive scratches over the rests between these 
chords.) The F/C and G/D inversions sound full 
while making the changes easier to navigate 
than if you’d used six-string barre chord shapes. 


WEEK FOUR 

Several of the earlier examples included power 
chords, which make sense when you're strip- 
ping chords down to the essentials—each 
power chord includes only the root and the 
fifth. This week, you’ll employ a bunch more 
power chords in a couple of rhythm patterns 
inspired by the Who’s “Pinball Wizard.” 

In Example 7, use a third-finger barre for 
the B5 and a first-finger barre for A5. From 
there, it’s a small move to the D5, and then 
your first finger stays on the third string for the 
E—it just slides down a fret. Your first is serving 
as a guide finger and helping all your fingers 
change shapes more quickly. 


Notice how Example 8 starts with an atypical 
E fingering—the first finger isn’t fretting any- 
thing. Why play an E like this? The answer is in 
the next beat. If you fret the E with your second, 
third, and fourth fingers, you can slide the same 
shape up two frets and just add the bass note 
with the index to get the F# chord. I like the 
smoothness of that change compared with reshuf- 
fling the fingers from a standard E fingering. 

As you work on other songs, if you find that a 
particular change is tripping you up, think about 
alternative ways to finger or perhaps reduce the 
chords. Often the solution is not to push yourself 
over the obstacle but to remove it—by playing 
smarter, not harder. 


a Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers is author of 
the new Acoustic Guitar book/video 
Beyond Strumming. 


beyondstrumming.com 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


When possible, use a guide finger, 
which stays on the same string from 
chord to chord. 


Cont. from p. 47 
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For extra practice with quick chord changes, try playing the 
“Bill Cheatham” progression from Ex. 2 in other open keys: 
A, C, D, and E. In each key, find the I, IV, and V fingerings that 
provide the most efficient path through the progression. 


Here’s a sample in the key of A to get you started. As you 
can see, the first finger stays on the third string throughout 
and serves as a guide finger. 
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READERS’ PICK 


Day Tripper 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


he brilliance of Laurence Juber’s approach 
to solo guitar arranging is perhaps best 
witnessed on his multi-album survey of the 
Beatles songbook: LJ Plays the Beatles! (2000), 
LJ Plays the Beatles, Vol. 2 (2010), and LJ Can’t 
Stop Playing the Beatles! (2017). From the most 
recent volume, “Day Tripper” finds Juber 
putting his own imprint on this 1965 single, 
with its famous electric guitar riff. 
Although the original version of “Day 
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Tripper” is in the key of E major, in standard 
tuning, Juber chose to arrange it in the key of D, 
in DADGAD. This allows him to play the roots of 
the I and V chords (D and A, respectively) on the 
open sixth and fifth strings, while accessing 
select melody notes on the open top strings. 

At the heart of the arrangement is an adapta- 
tion of the original guitar riff. Though Juber 
plays it with a little more finesse than the Beatles 
did—adding either a slide or hammer-on 


NF Nv 1aNVS 


Laurence Juber 


between the minor-to-major-third move (F to 
F#)—he maintains the proper spirit and unre- 
lenting groove. 

If you compare Juber’s studio recording to 
the impromptu video on AG’s website, you'll 
see that the guitarist designed his arrange- 
ment to be somewhat open-ended; it varies a 
bit in the detail between performances. So feel 
free to add your own flourishes to Juber’s 
reading of “Day Tripper.” AG 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOHN LENNON AND PAUL MCCARTNEY 


DAY TRIPPER 


Tuning: DADGAD 


Moderate rock 
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Cont. on p. 54 
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for percussive effect (throughout). 
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DAY TRIPPER 


Cont. from p. 53 
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ACOUSTIC CLASSIC 


Rose Room 


Learn a swing-jazz evergreen, plus a classic 


Charlie Christian solo 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n 1917, the pianist and drummer Art 

Hickman penned the song “Rose Room,” 
named after the ballroom in the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco, where at the time he 
was leading a band. Jazz aficionados know the 
32-bar song through Duke Ellington’s seminal 
1932 recording, and also as the harmonic basis 
for Ellington’s composition “In a Mellow Tone” 
(or “In a Mellotone”). 

Among the most notable interpretations of 
“Rose Room” with guitar is the version that the 
clarinetist Benny Goodman recorded in 1939 
with his sextet, including Charlie Christian. 
Legend has it that Goodman’s manager, John 


Hammond Sr., snuck Christian onto the stage 
during a break in a West Coast engagement. 
Never having heard Christian, Goodman began 
to play “Rose Room,” thinking the young guitar- 
ist from Oklahoma wouldn’t be able to hang 
with the chord changes. But Christian nailed 
the changes, and he and Goodman exchanged 
chorus after chorus for 45 minutes. 

To learn “Rose Room,” use David Hamburger’s 
arrangement, shown here and also appearing 
in the AG book Early Jazz and Swing Songs for 
Guitar. Start with the chords, strumming 
them four to the bar, until you have them 
under your fingers—and in your ears. Then 


learn the melody as written, before adding 
your own variations. 

As a bonus, I’ve transcribed the first chorus 
of Christian’s “Rose Room” solo with the Benny 
Goodman Sextet, as heard on Genius of the 
Electric Guitar, which serves as an excellent 
introduction to jazz guitar soloing in general. 
(Download a transcription of the full solo at 
acousticguitar.com.) Christian might have 
played it on the electric, but there’s no good 
reason you can’t play it on the acoustic guitar. 
Learn it note for note, playing along with the 
original recording and borrowing any phrases 
you like for your own toolkit. AG 


ROSE ROOM MUSIC BY ART HICKMAN 
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Cont. from p. 57 
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ENTER TO WIN THE CUSTOM MASTERCLASS GUITAR OF YOUR DREAMS 


Breedlove is celebrating the introduction of our new Custom Masterclass Build-to-Order Program by giving one lucky 

contestant the opportunity to win a Custom Masterclass of their design. This is a tremendous occasion to take home one of 

the finest custom acoustic guitars from our USA Custom Shop in Bend, Oregon. Simply visit us online, complete and submit 
the design of your ideal Custom Masterclass and you will be automatically entered to win that custom guitar. 


Enter online at BreedloveGuitars.com 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF SCOTT BAXENDALE 


Scott Baxendale of Baxendale Guitar 


BY E.E. BRADMAN 


S cott Baxendale has had a helluva peripa- 
tetic guitar-repair career. After dropping 
out of college in 1974 to join Mossman Guitars 
in Winfield, Kansas, he did a brief stint at a 
repair shop in Kansas City, worked at Gruhn 
Guitars in Nashville, owned Mossman Guitars 
in Dallas, and gained widespread renown in 
Denver. These days, he’s happily ensconced in 
Athens, Georgia, where he plays, records, and 
builds custom guitars. Most of his energy, 
however, goes toward remanufacturing old 
guitars, especially Harmonys and Kays—in a 
conversion process centered on replacing 
ladder-style bracing with his proprietary scal- 
loped X-bracing—and running a luthier 
academy where updating vintage instruments 
is an essential part of the curriculum. 


What inspired you to remanufacture 
old guitars? 


In the early 2000s, when my son decided he 
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wanted to learn guitar work, I had several 
Harmonys in various states of disrepair. I knew 
that if we rebuilt one, he’d be doing a neck 
reset, a planing refret, a nut, making a bridge 
and a saddle, figuring the neck-angle geometry 
and the intonation—in the context of one 
guitar, we’d cover 80 percent of the repairs he’d 
need to know. Once we took it apart, I decided 
to put in the bracing I used on our custom 
guitars. The guitar sounded great when it was 
done, and I started doing more of them. They 
basically sold themselves. 


What’s the curriculum at your luthier 
academy? 

It’s a six-month, all-day class, three days a 
week required, but most guys come in all five 
days. I take two 3/4-size Stellas, show them 
how to do something on one guitar, and have 
them do it on the other. By the time they get 
through the course, they’ve done 15-20 neck 


resets, 15-20 refrets, and 15-20 bridges and 
saddles. Most schools make neck resetting 
some sort of mythical procedure, but we get 
right into refitting dovetails on day one. After 
you’ve gone through my program and had a 
good year’s worth of experience, you can pop 
open a Martin or a Gibson without any prob- 
lems and put it back together. By the time my 
students build their first acoustic guitar, the 
only things they haven’t mastered are 
bending the sides and carving the neck. 


Where do you get inventory for rebuilds? 

I do a six-for-one trade that works well for 
musicians who don’t have a lot of money: 
They bring in six of these cheap old guitars, 
which they can find for under $50, and I 
rebuild the nicest one for them in exchange 
for the other five. That builds up my inven- 
tory so I don’t have to be constantly looking 
on eBay. 


Do your students work in the shop when 
they’re done? 

Once they reach a certain skill level, the gradu- 
ates start working on customers’ instruments. 
At first, graduates did basic repairs and a few 
rebuilds here and there, but then I started 
looking at the rebuilds as something special. 
Their tone is on par with the best of the Larson 
Brothers guitars. 


For a lot less money, | assume. 

Many of these rebuilt instruments, especially 
the ones made between the late ’30s and early 
’50s, sound as good as or better than Martins 
that cost $30,000 to $40,000. When you’re 
done with those mahogany Figure 8s with 
spruce tops, they’re easily as good as a 1934 
000-18 or an OM-18, and I sell them for 
$2,000. You can get a guitar with 80-year-old 
wood that has the mojo, the patina, the 
sound—everything that excites you about 
picking up a ’30s Martin or Gibson—for a frac- 
tion of the price. 


Who are your customers? 

Mostly touring musicians. The remanufac- 
tures look cool and sound cool; they don’t 
look like everyone else’s instruments, and if 
something happens to them on the road, you 
can get another one pretty easily. The wood in 
these Harmony guitars is extremely stable— 
they have very few problems with changes in 
environment, temperature, and humidity— 
and over the last 50 years, the necks have 
done all the warping and twisting they’re 
going to do; once you straighten them out and 
put them back on, you won't really ever have 
issues with them. Young musicians who don’t 
want something shiny and new from Guitar 
Center like them, and pro musicians love that 
these guitars come with a lifetime warranty 
for structural and playability issues. If a 
person buys one and it needs a neck reset a 
year later, we’ll reset the neck and send it 
back. The customer just pays the shipping. 


It's upcycling for instruments. 

I’m doing the greenest tech in high-end guitars. 
We’re repurposing old, endangered mahogany 
guitars with Brazilian rosewood fingerboards, 
and when we rebuild them, we’re using one 
little piece of rosewood for the bridge; all the 
other wood is non-endangered spruce. I’m 
focusing on marketing that aspect of it, as well 
as the mojo factor. 


Do customers feel the mojo? 

I have all these high-end guitars in my show- 
room and basically, they sell the Harmonys for 
us. ’'ve got a ’53 J-200, for example—a good 


one, priced at $12,500—but if you take one 
of these early ’50s jumbo Kays and rebuild it 
our way, it makes that J-200 sound like a 
dead cardboard box. Once people get over 
the fact that it doesn’t say Gibson or Martin 
on it, it’s mind-boggling how insane they get 
over these guitars. At this point, we’ve done 
close to 600, and I’ve got customers who own 
five or six of them now. 


You worked at Gruhn Guitars in Nashville in 
the ’70s. How was that? 
It was amazing. We had six guys working in the 
shop, including Steven Gilchrist, Kim Walker, 
me, and Matthew Klein, who’s been at Gibson’s 
custom shop for years. We were at 410 
Broadway, right between Freidman’s Loans and 
Tootsie’s Orchid Lounge, and it was before 
Nashville was an overblown Disneyland. I 
worked on guitars for Elvis Costello, George 
Harrison, and Billy Gibbons, and I worked on 
the herringbone D-28 that Hank Williams 
recorded all his hits on; the one that Neil Young 
now owns. I worked on a lot of really famous 
guitars, which isn’t the whole thing—l’ve 
worked on a lot of cool guitars that weren’t 
owned by famous people, too. I did a lot of 
Pil /, 


t, 


photography that George [Gruhn] used in his 
Guitar Player articles, and Tom Wheeler’s first 
book had a whole bunch of my pictures in it, 
including “the Loar quartet”—a Lloyd Loar- 
signed F-5 mandolin, an H-5 mandola, a K-5 
mandocello, and an L-5. That’s what was 
amazing about being in Nashville: having those 
kinds of instruments at your beck and call. 


What was the most important thing you 
learned at Gruhn’s? 
George challenged us to figure out why a 1938 
Martin sounded better than a 1939 Martin, and 
I asked myself why they’d change the bracing 
on these guitars if it was working so well. The 
reason they changed the bracing is that in 
1939, what we call medium-gauge strings— 
.013-.054—-were super slinkys. Back then, the 
only way you could get enough volume to 
compete with a fiddle or a banjo or a trumpet 
was to put heavier strings on your guitar; you 
didn’t have a PA, microphone, or transducer. 
Martin began getting a bunch of warranty 
returns because people were stringing their 
guitars too heavy. 

Upstairs at Gruhn’s, we had this little 
drying room where we kept the wood, and 


A few of Baxendale’s recently C 
“remanufactured” guitar 
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MAKERS & SHAKERS 


when we finished guitars, we’d hang them 
there. When you closed the door and sealed 
the bottom, it was pitch black. We had dozens 
of prewar Martins and Gibsons, and I discov- 
ered one day that if you put a light bulb 
inside these guitars, you could see through 
the top like an X-ray. 


What'd you notice? 

On the ’30s Martins, the thinnest points of the 
braces all converged directly under the bridge. 
In 1939, they weren’t rear-shifting the bracing 
yet, but they moved the scallop down the 
length of the bracing, and the low point of the 
scallop was no longer under the bridge. The 
X-brace intersected the very tip of the bridge. 
On the older guitars, the scallop starts right at 
the X, but starting in 1939, there’s a straight 
part about an inch beyond the X where the 
scallop starts—the low point is like an inch 
south of the bridge, not under the bridge. 


How did that change the way you thought 
about bracing? 

Everyone talks about the scallops, but I began 
to realize that it’s more about the brace’s 
peaks and how they relate to the bridge. The 
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peaks become somewhat like inertia capaci- 
tors: They absorb the inertia and allow the 
top to vibrate longer. Most guitar builders put 
one of those side braces—the two little 
braces, which some people call finger braces, 
that go off from the X-brace—right under the 
bridge. Well, those ’30s Martins had those 
spread out so they were an inch and a half on 
either side of the bridge. If you put the brace 
right under the bridge, it immediately zaps 
the inertia from the bridge to the sides of the 
guitar; it dissipates from the top. I can pick 
up any guitar and hear that in the sound— 
there will be a hole in the low mids or the 
upper mids, a scoop on the EQ. But it also 
drastically affects headroom and sustain. The 
saddle and bridge set the top in motion, and 
the goal is to keep the energy and inertia in 
the top for as long as possible. 


How does your proprietary bracing deal 

with that? 

I started looking at these peaks as inertia 
capacitors, and their position in relation to 
the bridge is everything. On my guitars and 
these Harmonys, you can count the center of 
those side braces as peaks; an ellipse encom- 


passes the end of the bridge, where the 
bridge drives those peaks, and those peaks 
hold the inertia for a long time before it 
decays. On the bass side, you have a larger 
semicircle with the bridge at the relative 
geometric center, and around the treble side, 
you have a tight circle of peaks. 


Has your experience since Gruhn’s proved 
that hypothesis? 

For the last 40 years, I’ve been checking every 
guitar that comes in. I started building this into 
all those guitars during that time, and since 
then, I’ve gradually refined my design over 
hundreds of guitars. The biggest change has 
been the neck support brace, which is more 
about the torque of the neck. We’ve been using 
these Harmonys to refine that design, to refine 
the positioning, how high the peaks are, and 
how tall the braces are. 


What do you like most about remanufacturing 
these instruments? 

The green factor. I think these Harmony guitars 
with my label in them will be collectible 
someday. Remanufacturing does several things: 
It allows people to buy high-quality vintage 
guitars at prices they can afford, it repurposes 
these old cheap guitars into professional-grade 
instruments that have a new life, and it 
produces guitars that look and sound great 
when they’re done. 


What made those guitars from the ’30s so 
special? 

Craftsmanship, in all aspects, was of utmost 
importance. From the days of Orville Gibson all 
the way up to Loar, the quality of the instru- 
ments got better and better, and then you had 
the Larson Brothers, which were the best of all 
of them, by far. You had a lot of craftsman who 
had spent their whole lives being craftsmen, 
and they were really good at it. These days, 
companies compete to see how cheaply they 
can make guitars, but back then, everyone was 
trying to outdo the other guys in quality, not in 
production speed or fewer labor-hours. 


How do you split your time between building 

custom guitars and remanufacturing old ones? 
Over the last couple years, I’ve become less 
interested in building my own guitars. It’s more 
interesting to remanufacture these and get 
them in the hands of true artists. I want these 
guitars to inspire someone to create art they 
wouldn’t have created if they hadn’t played 
that guitar. If you pick up a guitar and you’re 
immediately inspired to play something you 
wouldn’t have thought of otherwise, that’s my 
definition of a great instrument. AG 
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A compensated saddle can improve 
many intonation issues. 


Can this thing play in tune? 


BY MAMIE MINCH 


eople often bring an acoustic guitar into 
P the shop complaining of poor intonation. 
Maybe it plays less and less in tune as they 
move up the neck, or their B string is always 
sharp, or every winter things go flat. Of course, 
there are several real tuning limitations that 
are inherent to guitars: they’re designed to play 
many notes at a time, thus increasing the 
conflict to our ear; there’s no way to subtly 
vary the pitch of a given note as there is ona 
violin or trombone; the physical phenomenon 
of pressing down a string increases tension on 
it rather than just shortening; and don’t get us 


started on equal temperament. But today we 
aren’t going to talk too much about those limi- 
tations. We are going to talk about how to keep 
things reasonably well intonated so that your 
average guitar player’s ear isn’t too bothered. 
First things first—see what you have. Tune 
your guitar with a digital chromatic tuner. 
Check the open string by sounding the har- 
monic at the 12th fret, as this is more easily 
“heard” by the tuner. Once youre satisfied that 
the open string is in tune, try fretting it and see 
how things look. Many people just check the 
intonation at the 12th fret, but I’d encourage 


you to check the intonation at the fifth and 
seventh frets as well. For example, if a D string 
is perfect when played open, you should be able 
to get a good G at the fifth, an A at the seventh, 
and an octave at the 12th. 

If you notice something is outside of the 
reasonable range of intonation, and if it’s off 
enough to bother the ear, here are a few ques- 
tions to ask yourself: 


The ball ends of your strings should be tucked 
into the pin holes in your bridge, and they 


forward it to Mamie. 


es 


Mamie Minch 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or a topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. Send an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Senior Editor Greg Olwell at greg.olwell@stringletter.com, and he'll 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG’s The Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 


By ACUSTIC GUAR 


should firmly abut the bridge plate. You 
shouldn’t be able to see the thicker wound part 
of the string running over the top of your 
saddle—this indicates bridge-plate wear, and 
makes the string unstable. At the tuning 
machines, you should only have a couple of 
winds around each post, with the final wind(s) 
pointing down toward the headstock. 


If the strings you use are very light, they can be 
easy enough to bend that just the act of 
pressing them down toward the fingerboard is 
enough to bend them out of tune. In this case, 
heavier strings, and the increased tension they 
add, will keep things more stable. 


Bear in mind that guitars are made of 
organic material, and as such, changes in 
humidity and temperature can slightly 
shrink or swell a guitar, just enough to 
wangle it out of intonation. Does it always 
read a bit sharp at the 12th on a humid day? 
Good to know! While we can affect many 
things, we can’t control the way certain cuts 
of wood respond to the weather. 


If the strings take off from the nut way too 
high, which will be clear if it feels like you 
have to press down really hard to fret in first 
position, you'll find that the notes on the first 
few frets are slightly out of tune. Likewise, if 
the saddle is too tall for comfortable action, 
just pressing the strings down can distort 
their pitch. 


A neck with too much relief can also mean that 
fretting distorts the string. 


If the bridge is pulling up or creeping forward, 
the scale length could be slightly shortened, 
making it impossible to intonate accurately. 


Did this guitar come from the manufacturer 
with a really good, accurate placement of 
the bridge and saddle? If the bridge was put 
down just a bit too far forward or backward, 
allowing for relief in the neck and a host of 
other variables, it will always be a bit frus- 
trating. If you suspect this is the case on 
your guitar, take it to the repair shop and 
have your luthier measure it. Sometimes, 
the answer is filling the existing saddle slot 


with a matched strip of wood, and routing a 
new one in the right spot. 


At its most basic, compensation means that the 
saddle is placed at an angle to make a slightly 
longer-sounding length for the lower strings and 
a shorter one for the high strings. The angle is 
dependent on a few things, including the scale 
length and recommended string gauge. Each 
string may have further, more specific, needs to 
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l've got the Heritage capo 
on James's 12 string guitar and 
it is genuinely incredible! 


intonate well. The biggest culprit is the B string, 
which is quite a thick plain-steel string, and on a 
compensated saddle, it will get a bit more length 
compared to its neighbors. You might see a saddle 
with variable takeoff points, where the top ridge 
looks like a zigzag, or lightning shape. Addition- 
ally, the shape of the saddle’s crown can be 
altered a bit. Creating a compensated saddle is a 
simple way to address many intonation issues. 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn 
Lutherie and an active blues performer. 
brooklynlutherie.com 


The ridge design is one of the best things I've ever 


seen, the difference it makes is outrageous! 


Art Smith — Guitar tech for James Bay 
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Heritage Capo for 12 strings with Compensated String Pad 
Find out more: www.G7th.com/12-string 
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EASTMAN Ovangkol Cutaway Electric 


TOMORROW'S TONE, TODAY. 
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TONEWOODAMP PRESENTS 


WATCH IT ON Youfi) = 


\ ‘ 


x 
GY" \ a 
By 
CASHVILLE 


The ToneWoodAmp allows you to play and 
record acoustic guitar with different effects, 
UNPLUGGED—with the effects emanating 
organically from the guitar’s sound hole and 


the body itself, NO AMP REQUIRED. 


To learn more about the ToneWoodAmp and 
the fabulous artists and players who use it, visit 


www.tonewoodamp.com/artists. 


“REVOLUTIONARY “COOLEST ACOUSTIC “CUTTING-EDGE OPENS UP A WORLD OF 
PRODUCT.” GUITAR GIZMO.” PRODUCT.” UNPLUGGED SOUNDS.’ 
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“ToneDexter makes playing 
acoustic instruments onstage 
a whole new experience. | 
love this unit, it’s become an 
indispensable tool for me.” 


John Jorgenson 
Grammy winning musician, 
producer, and composer 


ToneDexter 
Makes Your Acoustic Pickup 
Sound Like A Studio Mic 


Peter Frampton Mark O’Connor 
“From the first listen, it’s “The Tonedexter pre-amp 
easy to hear that ToneDexter _ ‘learns’ the way my instru- 
is amazing! It adds the ment sounds through my 
sound of amicrophone but favorite mic, andthatisessen- — and air. Each new playing 
without the mic or the feed- _ tially what the audience gets situation can be quickly 
back. |use ToneDexter and when |’m plugged in through dialed in for a more ideal 
finally have studio quality my bridge pickup. It’s magic, tailored acoustic sound. 
acoustic guitar sound live.” and | really enjoy using it!!” Bravo ToneDexter!” 


Piro Patton 
“It changes your pickup 
sound into a convincing mic- 
like signal with dimension 


AudioSprockets.com 


ToneDexter is covered by US patent 9,583,088 
Audio Sprockets, ToneDexter and WaveMap are registered trademarks of Audio Sprockets, LLC. 
Copyright © 2018 Audio Sprockets, LLC. All rights reserved. Nevada City, CA USA 
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TKL-Labs™ introduces Safe & Sound® 
Advanced Smart Case™ Technology. 


> Safe & Sound® Sensor and App continuously 
monitor and display the case's interior environment 
and the instrument's health on a paired device. 


> AlertZ™ qutomatically sends notifications 
of any changes in user—defined range limits 
for S condition parameters. z. 
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Where technology meets tradition™ 


™ Safe & Sound® equipped cases are available for 
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wwwitkilabs.com 
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Performer 
For the 


“ Bread 
CER Xoses 
\ 


Volunteer your musical 
talent to bring hope, 
healing and joy toour 
neighbors most in need. 


Bread & Roses has been 
bringing live music to 
hospitals, convalescent 

homes, rehabilitation 
facilities, jails and more 
since 1974, We are always 
looking for enthusiastic 
performers to join us! 


San Franci 


www.BreadAndRoses.org 
415-945-7120 
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CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 
L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 
Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 
On the Web at www.acousticon.com 


Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 

pure sound of fingernails 

and fingertips from a 

light weight metal 

finger pick 
* No fingernails to fuss with 
¢ Fingertips touch string as you play © i 
¢ Large and medium sizes available 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 
GUPTILL MUSIC 

(714) 556-8013 
www.guptillmusic.com 
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Pictured: 
The Nylon String OM 
480-7 
PPoscacniccines com 


Buy this useful tool and many 
other gig bag essentials at ce 


store.AcousticGuitar.com/gear 


DOWNLOAD THE DIGITAL EDITION 
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and enter code: OCT310FR 
at checkout to get a free PDF of this issue! 


Travel with us 


May 4-14, 2019 


For the musician or music lover, the word Spain 
is practically synonymous with the word guitar. 


Join our local guides and Thérése Wassily 


Saba, guitarist and long-time editor at Classical 
Guitar magazine, and go behind-the-scenes with 


suitarists, luthiers, and cultural experts. 


DRUM! 
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Washburn Solo DeLuxe Auditorium 
and Grand Auditorium 


Washburn summons the past and looks to the future with two new guitars 


BY BILL LEIGH 


ashburn has been making instruments 
Won before the end of the war—the 
Civil War, that is—and started offering 
guitars in 1883. Though the company has 
changed owners a few times since (and more 
or less disappeared for a decade or three 
mid-20th century), it has enjoyed several 
periods of renown with quality, affordable 
guitars and other fretted instruments made 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

In the last few years the company has 
introduced the Comfort series of guitars— 
which are designed for, well, comfort—and 
the Revival lineup of instruments that 
summons the ghosts of Washburn’s earliest 
guitars. This year the company debuted all- 
solid instruments in each family. The Revival 
Series 1930s Solo DeLuxe Auditorium, also 


called RSG1OOSWEVSKE-D, is based on a 1939 
Washburn Solo De Luxe Super Auditorium 
5246. The latest in the Comfort Series is the 
G700 Grand Auditorium, also known by the 
catchy name WCG700SWEK-D. Each guitar 
features Fishman electronics, comes with a 
hardshell case, and sells for under a grand. 


OLD-SCHOOL COOL 
With its golden sunburst finish, dark ebony 
fingerboard, and distinctively shaped pick- 
guard, the Solo DeLuxe Auditorium looks a 
lot like pictures of the original Solo De Luxe. 
In truth, the newer instrument takes design 
cues from its predecessor while blending in 
some helpful modern touches. 

For example, behind the crown-style head- 
stock with its abalone-inlaid logo are six 


GraphTech Ratio-Tuned open-back tuners, 
with a different gear ratio for each string. On 
any given string, a half-turn of the tuner 
equals a semitone in pitch. In addition, the 
neck’s C shape is designed to be more com- 
fortable and playable than the older guitar’s 
notably bulky neck profile. The original 
instrument had a non-adjustable truss rod, 
but the modern version has a two-way truss 
rod, flanked by rosewood reinforcement rails, 
allowing for a thinner, more playable neck. 
The Solo DeLuxe’s amber-to-deep-brown 
sunburst finish is true to the 1939 vintage 
burst, as is the yellowed ivoroid binding. The 
binding’s soft edges add to the guitar’s 
comfort, while providing a pleasing aesthetic 
contrast to the toasty top and warm brown 
mahogany sides and back. The ebony bridge 


REVIVAL SERIES 
SOLO DELUXE 
AUDITORIUM 
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BODY Auditorium size body with torrefied 
solid Sitka spruce top; solid mahogany 
sides and back 


NECK 25 1/2"-scale mahogany neck with 
20-fret ebony fingerboard; 1-3/4" bone nut 


ELECTRONICS Fishman GT2 under- 
saddle pickup and preamp 


OTHER D'Addario EXP16 Light coated 
phosphor bronze strings (.012-.053); 
hardshell case included 

PRICE $849 MAP 

MADE IN China 


washburn.com 


has the vintage “smile” shape, and the match- 
ing bridge pins each have a dot of abalone on 
them—a nice touch. Ivoroid also decorates 
the soundhole in a simply designed rosette. 

For an added vintage sound, both the 
Sitka spruce top and its bracing were torre- 
fied, a wood treatment process that can help 
give a new instrument a played-in feel and 
sound. Indeed, the Solo DeLuxe Auditorium 
sounds and feels like an old friend, a quality 
matched by its vintage appearance. It’s com- 
fortable and well balanced, with a smooth 
feel along the satin-finished mahogany neck, 
and it sounds perfectly even across the ebony 
fingerboard and throughout the length. 
Something about the guitar’s style begs for 
fingerpicking and acoustic blues, and it 
handles those playing styles well. Big strums 
and solos are also well pronounced without 
being too bold. 

Another modern touch on the Revival Solo 
DeLuxe Auditorium is Fishman’s GT2, an unob- 
trusive under-saddle pickup system that lets 
you plug in without detracting from the vintage 
appearance. Volume and tone controls are 
tucked out of sight, in the soundhole. When 
plugged in, the pickup system captures and 


conveys the instrument’s warm, even sound, 
and both controls have broad, useful ranges. 

Kudos to Washburn for creating a cool, 
inviting instrument that offers classic style 
and feel with modern touches. 


NEW-SCHOOL COMFORT 

The Comfort G700 Grand Auditorium is a 
gorgeous guitar. Its solid torrefied spruce top 
is paired with coffee-toned ovangkol back 
and sides and joined by a ribbon of caramel- 
colored mahogany binding, which widens 
through the ergonomic armrest bevel. The 
full-sized Grand Auditorium sits snugly 
against my body, and the instrument’s soft 
edges and armrest bevel make it very 
comfortable to play. 

There’s more beauty in the details: The 
attractive ebony fingerboard, abalone rosette, 
ebony bridge, and abalone-studded bridge pins 
all combine for a handsome ensemble. The lack 
of a pickguard adds to a sense of aesthetic 
balance, but, not wanting to scratch the top, I 
found myself holding back when energetic 
strumming was called for. Other construction 
details include fret markers on the side of the 
fretboard only, bone nut and saddle, and 
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closed-back GraphTech Ratio-Tuned tuners with 
cool-looking black tuning keys. 

The G700's Fishman Presys pickup system 
includes upward-facing controls with a 
volume knob and tuner, three EQ bands, and 
phase and notch filter controls for taming 
feedback. A mic blend knob lets you set the 
amount of microphone signal mixed in with 
the signal from the undersaddle pickup. 

Unplugged, the guitar has a well-balanced, 
forward sound, with a tight low end and 
ringing mid-high overtones. With the EQ set 
flat and plugged into an amp, the undersaddle 
pickup captures the instrument’s well- bal- 
anced voice, adding an articulate high-end 
sparkle, while capturing dynamic shifts 
between soft fingerpicked or thumb-strummed 
passages and harder picking and strumming. 
Blending in the mic midway adds an airy 
quality and some midrange oomph, while 
diming the mic blend control brings up articu- 
late but trebly finger sounds, which I could 
temper with the EQ. 

With the Comfort G700 Grand Audito- 
rium, Washburn has created a stunning 
instrument with a great sound and superb 
playability. AG 


COMFORT 
G700 GRAND 
AUDITORIUM 


BODY Grand auditorium size body with 
torrefied solid Sitka spruce top; solid 
ovangkol sides and back 


NECK 25 1/2"-scale mahogany neck with 
20-fret ebony fingerboard; 1-3/4" bone nut 


ELECTRONICS Fishman Presys+ Blend 


OTHER D'Addario EXP16 Light coated 
phosphor bronze strings (.012-.053); 
hardshell case included 

PRICE $999 MAP 

MADE IN China 


washburn.com 
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L.R. Baggs Align Series Pedals 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


A coustic guitarists may not generally 
require the elaborate pedalboard setups 
of our electric counterparts, but a few essential 
devices can go a long way toward achieving a 
great sound. L.R. Baggs’ new Align series of 
pedals is aimed directly at acoustic guitarists, 
with a focus on basics and pure acoustic tone. 
Each of the four pedals addresses a distinct 
function: tone shaping, EQ, reverb, and DI func- 
tionality. The series signals an acoustic focus 
with its wood-grained appearance, but more 
importantly, the pedals are sonically designed 
for acoustic guitar pickups, with high-imped- 
ance inputs, high headroom, and low noise, in 
addition to the features and design choices of 
each effect. All four pedals take a minimalist 
approach, with relatively few knobs and 
switches, and offer an operational simplicity 
that guitarists will appreciate onstage. 

All pedals in the series mesh well 
together; they can be used independently and 
also easily integrated with an existing setup, 
such as placing the EQ, Session, or Reverb in 
an effects loop of another preamp/DI. All 
devices can be battery-powered, or powered 
by a typical 9-12-volt adaptor. 

We'll take a quick tour of each pedal, in 
the sequence in which you would probably 
place them on a pedalboard, from guitar to 
amplification. 
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The Align Session inherits its effects from L.R. 
Baggs’ Session DI pedal, first introduced 
several years ago. The effects were inspired by 
the processing that Nashville studio engineers 
applied to some of Baggs’ pickups during 
recording sessions. The two core effects, which 
interact to some extent, are saturation and 
compression/EQ. Saturation is basically a mild 
distortion, of the type you may associate with 
recording to tape or playing through a tube- 
based system. You may, with the control all the 
way up, actually hear audible distortion; but at 
less extreme settings, the effect introduces both 
warmth and complexity to the guitar sound. 
The compressor/EQ effect consists of a three- 
band compressor that acts like dynamic EQ— 
the harder you play, the more certain frequency 
bands are cut. Baggs doesn’t specify the 
frequencies that are affected, but the overall 
effect is to smooth out the sound, reducing 
harshness in the midrange. 

The only other controls on the unit are 
gain—which can be used to match your pickup’s 
output and optimize the operation of the satura- 
tion and compression—output volume, and a 
true-bypass footswitch. An LED indicates clip- 
ping and can be used to adjust the input gain. 

In use, the Session is subtle, but effective. 
Once adjusted, it produces a fatter, smoother 


sound that improves most pickups. This is one of 
those effects that you may barely notice when it’s 
used, but miss when it is turned off. The Session 
is probably best placed at the beginning of your 
signal chain, and its high input-impedance 
(5.1MQ) makes it a good match for any passive 
or active acoustic pickup. The Session also offers 
up to 20db gain, making it an effective first 
preamp stage even for low-output pickups. 


The Align Equalizer draws on the circuitry 
from Baggs’ Para Acoustic DI, and provides six 
bands of EQ, with 9db of boost or cut in each 
band. The bands are fixed, but well-chosen to 
adjust useful frequencies for guitar. Additional 
controls include a three-position high-pass 
filter, rolling off frequencies below 40, 80, or 
120 Hz; a phase switch; a notch filter; volume 
control; a three-position selectable gain switch 
offering 0, -6, or +6 db cut/boost; and a true- 
bypass footswitch. 

With the true-bypass switch, it is reasonable 
to cascade as many Equalizer pedals as you like 
to allow different preset EQs to be activated for 
different sounds or different instruments. The 
pedal could also be used as a switchable boost, 
with or without additional EQ. The Equalizer’s 
5.1MO, input impedance allows it to operate as 
the first effect in your signal chain, but is 


probably best placed after the Session pedal, 
when used with the other Align series pedals. 

In use, I found the EQ controls to be very 
effective, with the bass control capable of 
adding a big bottom end, or tightening up the 
bass. The 350Hz control can add warmth or 
remove mud, 700Hz is a common problem fre- 
quency for piezo and magnetic pickups, and the 
remaining higher frequency controls allow you 
to adjust presence and air. 


Like all the Align pedals, the Reverb’s mini- 
malist approach means that aside from the 
volume and bypass footswitch, the only 
controls are decay (the length of the reverb), 
reverb (the amount of effect being added), and 
tone. The reverb is introduced as a side-chain, 
meaning that the original dry signal passes 
through the unit untouched, and the reverb 
control simply controls how much reverb is 
added to the mix. The tone control also affects 
only the tone of the reverb itself. Unlike many 
reverb pedals, the Align Reverb is designed to 
be mono-only, with no stereo outputs. 

Reverbs are highly subjective, and the 
Align Reverb’s minimalist feature set offers 
fewer options than some other pedals on the 
market. For example, there is no choice 
between spring, plate, hall, and other reverb 
types. Instead, the Align reverb focuses on a 
simple, fairly dense, and rich-sounding reverb 
with just a bit of modulation, which I found to 
be very effective and complementary to the 
guitar. The tone control enables everything 
from a fairly dark, muted sound to a bright, 
ringing effect, and the interaction between the 
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reverb and decay controls made it easy to dial 
in anything from a subtle ambiance to a 
drenching wet ambient sound. 


The Align DI is perhaps the simplest pedal in 
the series. Its primary task is to convert a 
1/4-inch unbalanced, high-impedance signal 
from your guitar’s pickup to a low-impedance, 
balanced XLR output suitable for sending to a 
PA system. There is also a 1/4-inch unbal- 
anced, low-impedance output, suitable for 
connecting the pedal to an amp. A typical 
scenario would be to send a signal to a PA 
system via the XLR out, while sending the 
1/4-inch output to an amplifier used as a stage 
monitor. The only other controls are a mute 
switch, input pad (0, -1, -20dB), a ground lift, a 
phase reverse switch, and an out/thru switch 
that controls whether the 1/4-inch output is 
affected by the other controls. 

The Session DI is simple and effective, and 
would almost always be the last item in your 
signal chain, just serving as an interface to your 
amplifier or PA system. 


With the Align Series, L. R. Baggs has supplied 
the essential elements of a high-quality acoustic 
signal chain, breaking out some of the features 
of their more integrated products into indi- 
vidual elements. The unique wood-grained 
look is eye-catching, but the clean, clear sound 
of the DI, the powerful EQ, and the sonic rich- 
ness of the Reverb and Session make these 
pedals worthy of consideration for any acoustic 
amplification setup. AG 


1/4" input with 2.2MQ input 
impedance; preamp gain OdB, -10dB, 
-20dB; frequency response, 20Hz— 
60kHz; phase reverse and ground lift 
controls; 1/4" (unbalanced) and XLR 
(balanced) output; mute switch 


PRICE $159 (MAP) 


1/4" input with 5.1MQ 
input impedance; Equalizer +9dB at 
85Hz, 350Hz, 700Hz, 1.6kHz, 4.8kHz, 
and 10kHz; Preamp gain +6dB, OdB, 
-6dB; notch filter -20dB, sweepable 
40Hz-300Hz; high-pass filter, 
selectable 120Hz, 80Hz, 40Hz 


PRICE $179 (MAP) 

1/4" input with 2.2MQ input 
impedance; preamp gain 6dB; Volume, 
Tone, Reverb level and Decay rate 
controls; 1/4" out 
PRICE $179 (MAP) 

1/4" input with 5.1MQ input 
impedance; preamp gain -14dB-20dB; 
Volume, Gain, Saturate, and 
Compression EQ controls; 1/4" out 
PRICE $179 (MAP) 

MADE IN China 


Irbaggs.com 
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Eastman DM1 


An authentic-sounding Gypsy-jazz guitar for the student or professional 


BY GREG OLWELL 


f you’re a guitar player looking to explore the 

music of Django Reinhardt and the 
manouche jazz of the Belgium-born Romani 
guitarist and his cohorts, sooner or later you'll 
find yourself ogling the distinctive Selmer-style 
guitars that are practically required for playing 
this endlessly cool style. With their long scale 
lengths, small oval soundholes, and unique 
strings, these specialized instruments were built 
to create penetrating acoustic sound when 
played with a heavy pick. 

If your ears are used to boomy dreadnoughts, 
your first impression of a Selmer-style guitar 
might be that it’s all zing and no booty. While 
that may be true of some of the lower-end 
student models, a quality petite bouche (“small 
mouth”) guitar is a very quick and responsive 
instrument, with a woody midrange, growling 
lows, and singing high-end that’s super for lead 
and rhythm work alike. 
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LA POMPE AND CIRCUMSTANCE 

Eastman spent a few years working on its 
Selmer model, and the company debuted this 
guitar, the DM1, in January. I was able to get my 
hands on the first one available and had a 
swinging time getting my rhythm chops in shape 
for the chugging Gypsy-jazz rhythm called la 
pompe and working on diminished scale runs 
popular among Djangoheads. 

From a spec-sheet perspective, the DM1 
checks all of the right boxes for the Gypsy-jazz 
fan: the oval soundhole with its characteristic 
striped rosette; floating, compensated mustache 
bridge; curvaceous metal tailpiece with ebony 
inlay; ladder-braced spruce top, and laminated 
rosewood back and sides. This last feature is accu- 
rate to how the original Selmers were built, based 
on a pioneering design by Mario Maccaferri to 
make the guitars more durable and project more 
because of the stiff back and sides. 


Let’s address the gorilla in the room before 
we continue—our tester guitar’s finish is a 
controversial choice in the picky world of Gypsy- 
jazz traditionalists. It features Eastman’s unique 
Classic finish, inspired by the weathered and 
well-played look of old violins. Though some 
other players thought it looked like fake an- 
tiquing, I liked the finish’s subtle shading and 
the fact that it resembles nothing else. (For those 
less interested in causing a riot at your next Hot 
Club jam, Eastman also offers the guitar in a 
more traditional natural finish.) Whether this 
color is your jam or not, the open-pore finish 
was well applied, and I get the sense that each 
one finished in this color will be unique. 


POMPE IT UP 

I compared the Eastman with a few other 
Selmer-style guitars, including a student-grade 
Gitane DG-250 and a stellar DuPont MD30 that 


has seen decades of service to Django’s legacy. 
The flat-D-shaped neck profile is more substan- 
tial than the typical Chinese-built Selmer copy 
and more comfortable for my fretting hand than 
my trusty old Gitane. The setup was excellent 
from first strum and the intonation and fretwork 
along the thick ebony fingerboard were flawless. 
Overall, the DM1 offers a good version of the 
classic Django zing, with robust bass, an even 
response all along the fingerboard, and impres- 
sive projection. Its nuanced, woody tone was 
superior to that of other similarly priced guitars, 
though it lacked the depth of tone and powerful 
output of the professional-grade, handmade 
DuPont—which costs several times more. 

I hosted a tone-tasting session with Paul 
Mehling—a regular AG contributor and the 
founder of the Hot Club of San Francisco— 
who, acting on a hunch, added a very thin 
ebony shim under the bridge foot’s treble side. 


Raising the bridge just a millimeter gave the 
DM1 a notable improvement in tone and 
volume. Rather than an indictment of the East- 
man’s factory setup—which would be difficult 
to fault on a guitar that plays this smoothly— 
this little experiment might serve as encourage- 


The DM1 checks all of the 
right boxes for the Gypsy- 
jazz fan. 


ment to have a professional help to optimize 
your guitar to your tastes. 

There have never been more instrument 
options for the aspiring Gypsy-jazz student or 
seasoned vet. If you’re looking to learn this excit- 
ing style of playing, or to further your skills, you 
won't be able to find a guitar for under $1,000 
that sounds as good as the Eastman DM1. AG 
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SPECS 


BODY Ladder-braced Sitka spruce top; 
laminated rosewood back and sides; 
rosewood binding; nitrocellulose finish 


NECK Maple neck with dual-action 
truss rod; flat-radius ebony fingerboard 
with pearl position marker inlays; 

670 mm (26.38") scale length 


OTHER 1-3/4" wide bone nut; 
rosewood mustache-style bridge; 
Selmer-style tailpiece 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $999 MAP 


eastmanguitars.com 
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Bigrock 
Innovations 


Power Pins 
2.0 


By Greg Olwell 


n our recent “Guitar on a Budget” feature 

(June 2018), we asked readers to share one 
gear purchase that felt like a great buy. One 
reader singled out Bigrock Innovations’ Power 
Pins 2.0 ($49.95), a set of replacement bridge 
pins that promises to make stringing your guitar 
easier, protect the guitar’s bridge plate, and 
deliver new clarity to the tone. Intrigued by the 
claims, and the reader’s praise for a humble set 
of bridge pins, I requested a set for review. 


To try them out, I installed the Power Pins 
on a Seagull S6, a trusty office guitar with a 
very familiar tone. Each tear-shaped metal pin 
fits to the top of the bridge much like a tradi- 
tional bridge pin, but they are fastened to the 
bridge by a bolt that comes up through the 
inside, through a small metal plate (the Power 
Plate), and screws into the pin using an Allen 
wrench. Installation was simple and took only a 
few minutes of working by feel in the cramped 
interior. Strings feed into the top and hold 
steady as you tune up to pitch. 

For an objective take with this setup, I 
recorded the guitar before and after installing the 
Power Pins, using the same set of fresh D’Addario 
EJ16 phosphor-bronze strings and the same mic 
positioning. Looking at the recorded results 
onscreen, I could see that my ears weren’t trying 
to deceive me—the frequency analyzer showed 
that the guitar was indeed a few decibels louder, 
and its entire frequency spectrum seemed to have 
been goosed, with the low-end showing the 
largest increase and a smoothed-out response. As 
a player, it just sounded like there was more 
guitar there—more volume, more tone, and more 
of the string’s energy turned into that guitar-body 


shaking effect that can be so satisfying. 

Some people won’t like their non-traditional 
appearance, and I doubt that Power Pins could 
turn a crummy guitar into a good one, but my 
experience is that I was able to get more 
sustain, tone, and volume out of an already 
good guitar that I like to play. 

Bigrock Innovations Power Pins 2.0 are 
available in gold, chrome, or black chrome, and 
6- and 12-string versions, plus 4-string acoustic 
bass guitar. f1pick.com 


The best perfo! 


“Over my forty-plus year 
career I have used many 
different brands of guitars, 
amps, and pedals, but really 
only one brand of capo. 

It's simply because Shubb 


Capos are the best.” 


—_— John Jorgenson 


for no less. 


ARTISAN 
GUITAR 
HUMIDORS 


HUMIDIFIED 
WITH 


DAddario 


PLaneTWaves” 


info@shubb.com ¢ www.shubb.com 


707-843-4068 
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| Arlen Roth Teaches 
| Fingerstyle Guitar 


In this new video series, master TAB iO} 


guitarist Arlen passes along 
his knowledge of authentic folk and blues 
fingerpicking styles, providing tips, licks, songs 
| and detailed breakdowns. The accompanying 
‘| book reinforces your learning experience with 
transcriptions of key examples from the videos, 
presented in standard notation and tablature. 

00159605 Book/Online Video.................... 


Beyond Strumming 
by Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers 

String Letter Media 

Learn to create dynamic accompaniment parts in 
any setting with this ultimate guide for any guitarist 
who wants to go beyond playing the same patterns 
in song after song. Author Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers 
shares the secrets of effective accompaniment in 
any style through 20 easy-to-follow lessons. 


00277135 Book/Online Video................... $24.99 
Acoustic Licks 


TAB GT 
by Wolf Marshall 


Here are 101 definitive phrases, plus audio 
demonstration tracks, from every major acoustic 
guitar style, neatly organized into easy-to-use 
categories. They're all here: classical, neoclassical, 
Spanish, blues, pop, rock, folk, jazz, bossa nova, 
swing, country, ragtime, and more! 

00696045 Book/Online Audio................... $17.99 


101 Must-Know 


Igor Presnyakov’s 
Fingerstyle Guitar 
Anthology 

Now you can emulate YouTube phenom 
Presnyakov's unique playing and arrangements 
with his official tab collection featuring 18 songs: 
Beat It e Dust in the Wind ¢ Every Breath You Take e 
Hello * Nothing Else Matters ¢ Smells like Teen Spirit 


| ¢ Stand by Me « Still Got the Blues * Sweet Child 
0’ Mine ¢ Zombie and more. Arrangements are 
presented in standard notation and tab. 

00172039 Guitar Tab... $19.99 


musicdispatch.com 


1-800-637-2852 


FINGERPICKING HIT SONGS 
FINGERPICKING ACOUSTIC HITS 
FINGERPICKING FILM § 


FILM SCORE MUSIC... ronrne 


Solo Jazz Guitar 
Standards 

AS POPULARIZED ON YOUTUBE! 
by Matt Otten 

Jazz guitarist Matt Otten, who has over 23,000 
subscribers on his YouTube channel, has authored 
this book featuring 16 jazz guitar selections in 
standard notation and tab. 

00198371 Book/Online Audio................... $19.99 


Disney Songs 
for Fingerstyle 
Guitar 

arr. Bill Piburn 

Bill Piburn has arranged 15 Disney classics into 
playable fingerstyle guitar arrangements for 
this collection. Includes: Can You Feel the Love 
Tonight * A Dream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes ¢ 


Let It Go * Some Day My Prince Will Come * Under — 


the Sea * When You Wish Nai a par ang more. 


best looping pinctlunities , with the 
spanning a wide range of styles for k c i 
and electric guitar. Lead-sheet arrangemen iS 
include guitar riffs, strumming patterns, bass 
lines, percussion effects, and lyrics. 

00252460 Guitar/Vocal..................... esses 14,99 


00160195 © $12.99 
00160202 ° $12.99 
00160143 ¢ $12.99 


MIXED MEDIA 


THE GIANT WHO 
5 ee SELLE 


THEE R 
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Glenn Jones 
The Giant Who Ate Himséi 
(Thrill Jockey Records) 
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Redefining the Solo Guitar Instrumental 


Glenn Jones takes off from Fahey and others with genre-spanning set 


BY PAT MORAN 


f you ever have to explain the “American 

primitive” guitar style to someone, just pop 
Glenn Jones’ The Giant Who Ate Himself into the 
CD player. With buzzing drones that conjure up 
the spirits of country bluesmen like Skip James, 
custom tunings that are song-specific and may 
never be used again, and partial capos that 
serve as shortcuts to tonal colors, Jones spins 
wordless stories and evokes conflicting 
emotions with his rolling, cross-stitching steel 
string Alvarez and trio of Guilds. Ranging from 
boisterous struts to pensive mood pieces—often 
within the same tune—Jones’ eighth full-length 
album is fluid, familiar, deeply personal, and 
impossible to pin down; the American primitive 
style in a nutshell. 

With sashaying bent-string rhythms, spiraling 
melodies, and percussive strums, the collection’s 
title track pays tribute to American primitive 
pioneer John Fahey. Fahey’s influence looms 
large over this set: he was one of Jones’ inspira- 
tions, and before Fahey’s death the two guitarists 
collaborated on The Epiphany of Glenn Jones, a 
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1997 release by Jones’ now-dormant avant- 
garde rock group Cul de Sac. But the primary 
thrust of this collection is the stories Jones 
chooses to tell, and the emotions they elicit. 

With rattling flourishes that resemble the 
tumbling rasgueado technique of flamenco 
guitar, and fluttering cross-picking that suggests 
flocks of birds darkening the sky, “The Last Pas- 
senger Pigeon” pays tribute to the first docu- 
mented species to be wiped out by mankind. 

“The Was and the Is,” a mournful country 
blues punctuated with twanging sharp notes 
and snapping strings, is Jones’ wary reaction to 
the 2016 presidential election. Jangling strums, 
ringing harmonics, and coiling razor wire stings 
collide and coalesce on “The Sunken Amuse- 
ment Park,” which evokes eerie images of New 
Jersey coast boardwalks and attractions inun- 
dated by Hurricane Sandy. 

With gently woven threads of melody 
ringing with zither-like clarity and sustain, “A 
Different Kind of Christmas Carol” offers a 
sunny contrast to Jones’ more pensive pieces. 


The song was intended as a curmudgeonly put- 
down of that most avaricious of holidays, but 
Jones changed his tune when he encountered a 
seven-year-old girl beaming with enthusiasm for 
the yuletide season. Similarly, “From Frederick 
to Fredericksburg” recalls a convivial gathering, 
with a gamboling folk melody interlaced with 
quicksilver bluegrass-style runs. 

A sense of place is crucial to Jones’ narra- 
tives, so much so that he recorded this and his 
past few albums at a series of private homes to 
avoid the sterility of a studio and to allow his 
compositions to breathe. The Giant Who Ate 
Himself was tracked at a house in Jones’ native 
New Jersey, and the location steps into the 
spotlight on “River in the Sky.” Here, creaking 
crickets, chirping birds, and the drone of a 
distant engine lay down a blanket of found 
sound while Jones elicits warped and bowing 
tones from his slide guitar. It’s a perfect encap- 
sulation of how the guitarist can stretch the 
boundaries of genre and redefine what instru- 
mental guitar music can achieve. AG 
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Carolina Story 
Lay Your Head Down 
(Black River Americana) 


Caitlin Canty 
Motel Bouquet 
(Tone Tree) 


Duo delights with hushed harmonies, 
reverence, and reassurance 


hat better way to share the virtues of 

domestic tranquility than through an 
actual example of shared sentiment? Carolina 
Story’s two principals, Ben and Emily Roberts, 
are committed—not only to the music, but 
clearly to each other as well. That devotion is 
evident throughout the lush and lilting Lay 
Your Head Down, an album so sublime it not 
only tugs at the heartstrings, but encourages 
a meditative mindset as well. 

As with the groups Shovels and Rope and the 
Lone Bellow, the male-female vocal component 
is a big part of the package here; the enchanting 
intertwined voices drawing the listener in. Yet 
while harmonies are a fundamental factor, the 
precise arrangements also shine through the 
shimmer of pedal steel and subtle strings, with 
the solitary strum of an acoustic guitar here, a 
quiet keyboard there. “You Who Makes the 
Storm Break” boasts what sounds like the pluck 
of a sitar. It’s a rapturous blend, evocative 
enough to ensure an instant embrace. 

Add in the uncommon beauty, delicacy, and 
desire that echo through “My Feet Keep Moving 
Still,” “We Were Young Once Too,” and “When 
Will I See You Again,” and the allure becomes 
irresistible. This pair crafts guitar melodies that 
resonate with grace and sincerity, and lyrics 
that trace life’s journey from youth through 
middle age and from love to loss, relating expe- 
riences fused through hope and healing. As its 
title implies, Lay Your Head Down provides reas- 
surance through a most soothing style. 

—Lee Zimmerman 


Raw emotions, brittle images on 
haunting turn 


n the three years since releasing the heart- 

breaking Reckless Skyline, Caitlin Canty has 
tracked thousands of miles on the road, relo- 
cated from New York City to Nashville, and 
written this set of ten songs to put her old life 
behind her. For support, she’s brought Noam 
Pikelny onboard as producer, and he’s filled 
her spare sound with fiddlers Stuart Duncan 
and Gabe Witcher, bassist Paul Kowert, Aoife 
O’Donovan (harmony vocals), and more. 

The result is a Nashville album that 
sounds nothing like Music City, from the 
languid electric guitar that opens “You Take 
Me for a Ride” to the closing a cappella echo 
of “Cinder Blocks,” where Canty asks, “If you 
left me/With your old news/Half-hearted 
empties/And your thin thank you/How could 
I still love you?” In between, the songwriting 
is frighteningly good, the emotions raw, the 
images brittle, and the mood very, very dark. 
The album’s stories unravel gradually, halt- 
ingly, haunted by memory. 

Setting aside his five-string banjo, Pikelny 
picks up a four-string 1928 National Tricone 
plectrum guitar, which turns out to be the 
perfect foil for Canty’s vintage acoustics: a 
Kalamazoo and a Recording King, each tuned 
a sobering full-step below standard. 

Without trying very hard, Pikelny becomes 
the album’s unlikeliest surprise, applying 
banjo arpeggios and techniques to tenor and 
electric guitars, adding just enough twang to 
keep it country, while providing the quietly 
sympathetic backgrounds needed to match 
the slow, steady heartbeat of Canty’s playing 
and writing. 

—Kenny Berkowitz 
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Bourgeois OMC Soloist 


BY GREG OLWELL 


t’s not often that the thing that catches your 
I attention on a guitar is a glow that seems to 
be coming out of the soundhole, but the red- 
orange radiance that appeared to be emanating 
from this Bourgeois Soloist was like a beacon 
among a sea of instruments on display at this 
summer’s NAMM show in Nashville. 

While a guitar’s high-quality finish often high- 
lights the wood, even the unfinished wood on this 
guitar’s interior seemed luminous under the con- 
vention center’s fluorescent lights. The striking 
effect was thanks to the padauk used for the 


guitar’s back and sides. Padauk (pah-dook), which 
is sometimes known as vermillion for the outra- 
geous red color it has when freshly cut, comes 
from western and central Africa and is somewhat 
related to Dalbergia, or true rosewoods. 

Supplies of Brazilian rosewood are diminish- 
ing with each guitar made from this highly regu- 
lated wood, so it’s important for builders to 
learn how to make the best guitars with the best 
alternative tonewoods. It’s also increasingly 
vital for tone-crazed guitarists to consider rose- 
wood alternatives. Thankfully, domestic and 


exotic sources offer many promising options. 
This guitar, a Bourgeois OMC Soloist, was 
designed by Dana Bourgeois and Eric Schoenberg 
to be a fingerstyle guitar; it features a fine- 
grained Adirondack spruce top, an ebony-capped 
mahogany neck, and animal-protein glue was 
used throughout. As you’d want from a finger- 
style guitar, this OMC Soloist is lightweight and 
very responsive to picking-hand dynamics. And, 
like many players crave in a high-end, custom- 
made guitar, the Soloist’s unique look gives it a 
vibe all its own. AG 
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EXPLORE THE HIGHLANDS 
WITH DANNY CARNAHAN AND 
SCOTTISH SONGS FOR GUITAR! 


Learn how to play (5 popular Scottish 
classics—from “Both Sides the Tweed,” 
a protest song from the 1700s, to 
“Rattlin’ Roarin’ Willie,” a Robert Burns 
tune celebrating the adventures of a nara. 
freewheeling, hard-drinking fiddler. Each toPlay 
song includes standard notation and ors 
tablature, complete lyrics, and historical 
background information, and functions 
as either a guitar and voice arrangement 
or solo guitar piece. Includes more than 
80 minutes of instructional video. 
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AVAILABLE 2 WAYS 
PDF + Video or Book + Video 
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ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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Photographed in the original 
Martin factory, built in 1859. 


| 
THE STANDARD SERIES ai 


Reimagined. Refined. Remarkable. 


“We have selected the finest features of 
the D-28 from both my grandfather’s and 
my father’s eras. We've brought forth this 


guitar’s rich history and married it with 


modern innovati 
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